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Towards a New Understanding of the 
Deaf Child * 


Heimer R. Myk.esust, Ep.D. 

Professor of Audiology, School of Speech and Professor of Otolaryngology, 
School of Medicine, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
HE theme of our convention is ‘““Towards a New Under- 

standing of the Deaf Child.”” This theme implies a 

past and it declares a change in emphasis for the future. 
We who have spent a substantial part of our lives in working 
with the deaf are not ashamed of the progress and ac- 
complishments of the past. Rather, we look upon the 
past with feelings of satisfaction and assurance. However, 
as the theme of this 1953 Convention indicates, we are 
keenly aware that a new interpretation, a new under- 
standing, now is needed. 

Of what should this new understanding consist? On 
what kind of information or on what interpretation should 
it be based? First, it must be based on an evaluation of 
our past experience, on an analysis of our achievements and 
our failures. For example, it is now apparent that in the 
past we have considered deafness and its implications too 
narrowly. The problems of the deaf have been inter- 
preted largely in terms of communication—speech, speech- 
reading, and residual hearing. If the deaf child did not 
learn to speak and to read the lips, the educational program 
often was declared a failure. Language has been made the 
problem of the deaf. To state it differently, in the past 
the problems of the deaf have been defined largely in terms 


* This paper was originally presented as the keynote address at the meeting 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, June, 1953, at the 
Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 
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of communication. The deaf child’s needs have been defined 
essentially in terms of speech and language. The major 
thesis of this discussion is that, irrespective of the school of 
thought or methods used, the problems of deafness have 
been defined too narrowly. There has been an over-simpli- 
fication of these problems. What we call language has 
become an end, not a means to an end; what we call speech 
has become an end, not a means toanend. Deafness results 
in an obvious impairment in ability to communicate. This 
is a major problem but it is not the only problem. The 
obviousness of the communication problem and its impor- 
tance may be the reason that we have dwelt on it to the 
relative exclusion of other problems and considerations. 
We can now state that an essential aspect of a new under- 
standing of the deaf child is that we define his problems 
more broadly, more realistically, and more understandingly. 


Tue NATURE OF DEAFNESS 


This new understanding must be based on the nature of 
deafness itself and its effect on the total organism. With 
this in mind, let us consider briefly the nature of hearing 
and non-hearing. Hearing and vision are the distance 
senses. Normally these senses continuously supplement 
each other. However, vision is usually directed specifically 
to the task at hand (foreground) while hearing serves to 
keep the individual in contact with the total environment 
(background). This is based on the natural, inherent as- 
pects of hearing and vision. For example, vision is direc- 
tional—we see only in front of us—while hearing is nondi- 
rectional, covering and keeping us in touch with the total 
environment simultaneously and continuously. Further- 
more, hearing functions day and night, while asleep or 
awake, around corners and in the dark. When one does not 
hear, it becomes essential to keep in touch with the environ- 
ment in different ways; the all-directional distance sense is 
missing. Thus vision, as much as possible, must be used 
for both foreground and background purposes. In addi- 
tion, the kinesthetic sense becomes the sense of awareness 
and warning. Vibrations are felt, then the sense of seeing 
is directed to explore the situation further. Instead of 
hearing and vision, the supplementing senses now become 
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kinesthesis and vision. However, kinesthesis is a much 
less effective sense than hearing for contact and exploratory 
purposes. ‘This means that it is more difficult really to 
know the environment well when one does not hear. It 
is more difficult to explore the environment. There are 
always discrepancies between what an individual thinks 
the environment is like and what it is really like. But 
when the individual is deaf this discrepancy is likely to be 
greater. Another way of stating this phenomenon is that 
there is always a real world and the world as we see it. 
Even those of us who have all of our sensory capacities 
have difficulty at times in accepting the environment as it 
is. It is becoming apparent, and the new understanding 
of the deaf child must emphasize, that it is very difficult to 
know what the real world is like when you do not hear; it 
is easier when you are deaf to accept distortions on the 
basis of misconception. We must emphasize that deafness 
is a significant and consequential sensory deprivation. 

It is the purpose of this part of our discussion to em- 
phasize that deafness causes the individual to behave differ- 
ently. The entire organism functions in a qualitatively 
different manner. This shift in behavior and adjustment 
is compensatory in nature. When a basic sensory priva- 
tion, such as deafness, occurs, the organism must make 
changes in its functioning in order to meet the environ- 
mental demands and to survive. Deafness does not sim- 
ply cause an inability in verbal communication. It causes 
the individual to see differently, to smell differently, to use 
tactual and kinesthetic sensation differently. And perhaps 
more important than all of these, but because of them, the 
deaf person perceives differently. As a result of all these 
shifts in functioning, his personality adjustment and be- 
havior are also different. To say that the deaf person is like 
the hearing person except that he cannot hear is to over- 
simplify and to do an injustice to the deaf child. His deaf- 
ness is not only in the ears, it pervades his entire being. 
Important as ability to use spoken and written language 
may be, the new understanding must emphasize that we are 
missing the basic effect of deafness when we do not see the 
much more pervasive manner in which deafness is conse- 
quential. To see this is not to be pessimistic, it is not to be 
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hopeless. It is to see deafness for the severe organismic 
deprivation which it is. Not to be dismayed by what we 
see, not to deny it, but to take steps on the basis of this 
new understanding to alleviate these multiple ways in which 
deafness is affecting the individual. The program then is 
broad, not narrow. It varies according to the individual 
needs of the children; it considers basic differences such as 
age of onset, etiology, degree of deafness, personality differ- 
ences, but it has as its objective the alleviation of the total 
basic organismic deprivation which is consequent, especially 
to severe deafness, from early life. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


The new understanding of the deaf child should be based 
in part on our past experience and on the nature of deafness 
itself. This new understanding, also, should be based on 
current findings of research. Some research data which 
seem to illustrate and strengthen the comments which have 
been made will be presented briefly. For example, it was 
stated above that deafness is not simply an inability to 
communicate normally. Rather, that the effect of deafness 
is pervasive and consequential in regard to the total func- 
tioning of the individual. One of the ways in which to 
verify such a statement is to measure various aspects of the 
individual’s behavior. This has been done by many ed- 
ucators and other scientific workers in the field. A review 
of this work cannot be given here. Rather, specific re- 
search results covering various areas of the behavior and 
functioning of the deaf have been selected for presentation. 
The primary purpose of selecting these data is to suggest 
the importance of considering the problems of deafness in 
a broader frame of reference than that which has been 
common in the past. 


Moror Capacity 


Various workers have studied the motor capacities of 
deaf children. In general these studies have been con- 
cerned with specific aspects of motor functioning such as 
balance and manual dexterity. Few studies have evaluated 
the organism motorically as a functioning unit. To study 
the motor capacities of deaf children more broadly the 
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Ozeretsky Tests of Motor Proficiency were administered 
to a group of 50 children, 30 boys and 20 girls. The average 
age of the boys was 11 years and 3 months and for the girls 
10 years and 11 months; there was an age difference of four 
months (in favor of the boys) between the sexes. The 
results of this pilot study are presented in Table I. 

TABLE I 


RESULTS FROM OZERETSKY Tests OF Motor PROFICIENCY ON 
50 Dear CHILDREN (30 Boys AND 20 GIRLS) 


(Average C.A. 11-3 for boys and 10-11 for girls) 


Average Average 

Boys Retarda- Girls Retarda- 
tion tion 
Average Motor Age 9-5 1-10 9-5 1-6 
General Static 8-11 2-4 8-4 2-7 
Dynamic Manual 10-11 0-4 10-9 0-2 
General Dynamic 9-8 1-7 9-9 1-2 
Speed 6-11 4-4 7-10 3-1 
Simultaneous Movement 8-9 2-6 9-4 1-7 
Synkinesia 10-4 0-11 10-4 0-7 


These results must be considered tentative but they 
suggest that deaf children have difficulty with certain 
aspects of motor functioning as compared to normally 
hearing children. They are essentially equal to hearing 
children in dynamic manual ability (manual dexterity) and 
in synkinesia (overflow movements). However, differences 
seem to be present in all of the other areas measured, with 
the greatest retardation occurring in the area of speed of 
motor movement. In general the boys seem slightly more 
retarded than the girls but the areas of greatest retardation 
are the same for both sexes. 

In another study of the motor capacities of deaf children 
the Heath Rail-Walking Test was used. This test measures 
generalized loco-motor coordination. The task is to walk 
three rails of decreasing widths in a heel to toe manner. 
This test was given to two groups of deaf children. All of 
the children above six years of age in an Eastern and a 
Mid-Western residential school for the deaf were included. 
The results were then compared with the norms for normally 
hearing children on the Heath Rail-Walking Test. These 
results are given in Table II. 

The results from the use of the Heath Rail-Walking Test, 
like the results from the Ozeretsky Test, indicate that the 
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TABLE II 


Scores ror Dear AND HEARING CHILDREN ON THE HEATH 
Ratt-Wa.LkinG TEstT 


DEAF HEARING * 


EASTERN SCHOOL 


Mean Mean 
N C.A,. | Mean] S.D. N. C.A. | Mean} S.D. 
Males 105 13.0 73.8 18.2 41 13 106.1 32.1 
Females 98 13.0 59.1 14.5 50 13 93.0 | 26.0 


MIbD-WESTERN SCHOOL 


Mean 
N C.A. | Mean| S.D. 


Males 40 12.8 | 72.5 15.4 
Females 31 12.4 56.8 6.6 


* Data for hearing children supplied by S. R. Heath, Jr. (Differences 
between the Deaf and Hearing significant at the one per cent level.) 
deaf children have motor difficulties. It is interesting 
that the results from the two schools for the deaf are in 
very close agreement. Furthermore, the difference between 
the sexes is approximately the same for both the deaf and 
the hearing; the boys are superior in both instances. The 
data presented in both Tables I and II suggest that the 
deaf children in residential schools are different from hear- 
ing children in motor capacities. These differences, how- 
ever, are not present in all types of motor activities. On 
the basis of experience and from research evidence it seems 
that deafness does affect the organism motorically. The 
reasons for a relationship between deafness and motor 
functioning seem to include both psychological and organic 
factors. Progress is being made in studying these inter-re- 
lationships. 

PERIPHERAL VISION* 


Another area which needs attention and further study is 
peripheral vision. Peripheral vision means primarily visual 
acuity. Recent studies have revealed that the incidence of 
poor vision in a population of deaf children significantly 
exceeds that which is expected in a comparable group of 
hearing children. These data are being analyzed and pre- 
pared for future publication. The reason for this higher 


* An adaptation of the Keystone Visual Survey Test for deaf children is 
available from the Keystone View Co., Meadeville, Pennsylvania. 
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incidence of impaired vision probably is that when diseases, 
accidents or congenital deficiencies cause hearing impair- 
ment, there is a greater probability that the child also will 
have some impairment of vision. Attention to the impaired 
vision of deaf children must be considered one of the aspects 
of the new understanding. 
INTELLECTUAL CAPACITY 

The third area to be mentioned in connection with the 
pervasive effects of deafness is that of intellectual capacity. 
Approximately 30 years ago Dr. Rudolph Pintner asked the 
question—‘‘Are deaf children inferior in intelligence?” As 
you know, Dr. Pintner came to the conclusion that deaf 
children were inferior in intelligence. However, during 
the past 15 years various workers have uniformly concluded 
that if non-language tests of intelligence are used, deaf 
children are not generally inferior in intelligence. It is 
interesting that, after this conclusion was reached, most of 
us again over-simplified the problem. We made the direct 
inference that if the deaf child is quantitatively equal to the 
hearing child in intelligence, then he is also qualitatively 
equal to the hearing child in intelligence. We are now 
aware that this inference does not necessarily follow. What 
do we mean? We mean that it is becoming clear that deaf 
children should not be considered inferior in intelligence as 
compared to the normal. However, the use of their in- 
telligence, that is, the qualitative aspects of their perceptual 
and conceptual functioning, and their reasoning, does seem 
to be different. More research evidence would be helpful 
in clarifying the nature of the intellectual capacities of 
children who have sustained deafness in early life. Cur- 
rently it can be stated that it is difficult for him to live up 
to the potential of his intellectual capacity. It is difficult 
for him to use his intelligence in as broad and in as subtle 
and abstract a manner as the hearing child. The data 
given in Table III illustrate the quantitatively normal 
intelligence of deaf children when performance tests are 
used and the reduction in score when verbal tests are used. 

The verbal scores were derived from the five sub-tests of 
the verbal part of the Wechsler-Bellevue test and the per- 
formance scores were derived from five sub-tests of the 
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TABLE III 


RESULTS FROM ADMINISTERING THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE INTELLIGENCE 
Tests TO Dear CHILDREN 


VERBAL SCORE PERFORMANCE SCORE 
AGE N 

Mean S.D. Mean 8.D. 

12 18 64.6 14.3 102.2 15.1 

13 16 60.6 11.4 104.8 13.2 
14 16 62.6 14.7 98.5 14.8 

15 15 69.9 12.0 102.0 14.5 
16 10 73.5 13.6 100.5 12.1 

17 10 70.9 10.8 103.0 9.9 
Total 85 66.5 13.7 101.8 14.5 


performance part. Further analysis of these results re- 
vealed no differences between the sexes and no differences 
between the exogenous and endogenous on either the verbal 
or performance scores. The performance scores are average 
for all age levels. In general the verbal scores fall at 
approximately two-thirds of normal and show only slight 
progression from twelve to seventeen years of age. 


SoctaL Maturity 


An area which manifests directly the pervasive effects of 
deafness is social maturity. Social maturity means the 
extent to which an individual achieves independence; the 
extent to which he learns to care for himself and assists in 
caring for others. The scale most useful for measuring 
social maturity is the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 

The infant gradually learns to care for himself. He 
gradually learns to feed himself, to care for his toilet needs, 
to dress himself, and to earn for himself. How does the 
deaf child compare to the hearing child in this development 
of independence? Research on social maturity is suggesting 
rather definitely that the deaf child matures and acquires 
independence more slowly than the hearing child, and that 
he remains somewhat retarded as compared with the aver- 
age even at adulthood. This research on social maturity 
illustrates what is meant by the difficulty which the deaf 
child has in realizing his inherent potential. It has been 
stated that the deaf child is not quantitatively inferior in 
intelligence, but when we consider his ability to assume 
responsibility for himself and to function in an independent 
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manner, we find that it is more difficult for him to achieve 
this type of social behavior than it is for the hearing child. 
This means that deafness causes social immaturity. Deaf- 
ness causes an individual to be more dependent on his 
parents and on other members of society. This is a signifi- 
cant problem because some deaf people realize that they 
are more dependent on others and because of this depen- 
dence they consider themselves incapable and inferior in 
general. One of the basic tasks of the educator, and of 
other specialists, is to help the deaf person to accept a 
certain type of dependence, but to realize that such de- 
pendence does not mean generalized inferiority. 

The new understanding of the deaf child must include 
the awareness that he has greater difficulties in achieving 
independence and social maturity. By implication this 
means that teachers and educators everywhere must be 
concerned with programs which will help him to overcome 
these difficulties to the greatest extent possible. However, 
part of the new understanding should include a willingness 
to accept the limitations of deafness for what they are and 
to help the deaf person to live happily with these limitations. 
There is no way in which the effects of incurable deafness 
can be completely circumvented. True acceptance of deaf- 
ness and its limitations is a basic step toward the new un- 
derstanding of the deaf child. 


VISUAL PERCEPTION 


By perception is meant the understanding and inter- 
pretation of sensory experience. For example, sounds 
which are heard must be interpreted. Sounds which are 
not interpreted are at the level of what is referred to as 
sensation. Interpretation of sensation is perception; per- 
ception is the process of making sensory experience mean- 
ingful. The perceptual process seems to become highly 
automatic. Some refer to this process as being primitive. 
In any event, the perceptual process, that is, the inter- 
pretation of sensory experience, is highly automatic and 
essentially habitual at a very early age. It has now been 
well established that intersensory perception is common in 
the normal individual. In other words, what we are seeing 
is interpreted partially on the basis of what we have heard, 
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whether what we are seeing is producing a sound or not. 
This intersensory perceptual functioning can be described 
further. 

Auditory experience assists us in interpreting and evaluat- 
ing visual experience; likewise, we are assisted in interpret- 
ing both auditory and visual experience by tactual, kinesthe- 
tic, olfactory and gustatory experience. Furthermore, all 
of our sensory experience is related to sensations from with- 
in. For example, sensations of hunger, thirst, and pain, all 
must be perceived, interpreted and related to our sensory 
experience. In brief, this is what is meant by the inter- 
sensory perceptual functioning of the human being. In 
recent years one of our interests has been this area of per- 
ceptual functioning and behavior. Therefore, during re- 
cent years a study was made of the visual perception of 
deaf children; their perceptual functioning was compared 
with hearing children.* The results of this study have 
proved to be challenging and revealing. In general the 
conclusion was that the deaf child has more difficulty inter- 
preting visual experience than does the hearing child. 

Perhaps this can be stated better through the use of an 
example. The results suggest rather definitely that the 
picture of a bell, or a drawing of a bell, is more difficult to 
interpret visually when one has never heard a bell. An- 
other example is that rain that does not patter as it strikes 
the window is qualitatively and experientially different rain. 
When visual experience is not supplemented by auditory 
experience, the visual experience itself is different. This 
means that the perceptions of the child who does not hear 
are qualitatively different from those of the child who does 
hear. The implications of these findings are far reaching. 
In general, the implications are that the deaf child should 
be given specific training in perception. He should be 
trained to use all other senses to supplement the visual 
sense, because the visual sense is his basic distance sense. 
Beginning reading material especially should be planned 
on the basis of his visual perceptual difficulties. 

From the point of view of the pervasive effects of deafness 
this is perhaps one of the most fundamental and consequen- 
tial ways in which deafness is manifested. Perceptions are 


* Indebtedness is expressed to Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, Supt., New York School 
for the Deaf, White Plains, New York, for his cooperation in this study. 
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the basis of concepts. One of the reasons that we are 
finding that the deaf child is more concrete, that is, his 
mental processes are less abstract than the hearing child’s, 
may be that the deaf child has more difficulty in structuring 
and clarifying his perceptions. It is entirely reasonable and 
logical to assume that this qualitatively different percep- 
tual experience of the deaf child is a basic problem in all of 
the deaf child’s adjustment and behavior. It can be ex- 
pected to be related to his progress in all ways, academically, 
vocationally, socially, and emotionally. 


PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT 


It seems logical that a sensory deprivation as great as 
deafness would affect the personality adjustment of the 
individual. Various studies have indicated that this is true. 
Furthermore, increasing clinical experience in making differ- 
ential diagnoses of deafness, aphasia, emotional disturb- 
ance, and mental deficiency in preschool children indicates 
that deafness in early life significantly alters the behavior 
of the young child. To study these effects of deafness in 
adulthood personality tests were administered to the stu- 
dents of Gallaudet College* and to a comparable group of 
individuals through the Chicago Hearing Society.* Ex- 
tensive statistical analysis of these results has been accom- 
plished.* The Gallaudet group consisted primarily of in- 
dividuals with severe hearing losses sustained from birth or 
early infancy. The Chicago Hearing Society group con- 
sisted largely of individuals who were considered hard of 
hearing and who sustained their hearing losses during early 
adulthood. Only major conclusions of this study can be 
given here. The findings are highly conclusive in suggesting 
marked difficulties in adjustment. The Gallaudet group is 
significantly inferior to the Hearing Society group. Both 
groups deviate substantially from the norms. However, the 
earlier in life deafness occurs, apparently the greater the ef- 
fect on adjustment. The point of view that if an individual 
has never heard, he does not know what he is missing and, 
therefore, there is no effect on personality, is not supported 
by this study. Rather, the longer one hears, the less effect 

* Indebtedness is expressed to Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet 
College and to Mary Thompson, Executive Director, Chicago Hearing Society, 


for their cooperation in this study. 
* In publication. 
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on adjustment is a more tenable statement. Moreover, 
women show less ill effects than men and this is true for 
both groups. 

This study substantially verifies the statement made at 
the beginning of this discussion, to the effect that it is more 
difficult for the deaf child to tnderstand and to form a close 
contact with hisenvironment. It seems that when deafness 
occurs early in life it is extremely difficult for the person to 
be realistic about the world in which he lives. He tends to 
withdraw from the world and to develop an internal, a 
fantasy world of his own. All that has been learned about 
mental hygiene suggests that this is undesirable. Again 
we find that the conclusions of research are highly stimula- 
ting and challenging. The new understanding of the deaf 
child must include the awareness that he is making only a 
partial adjustment to his environment. His deprivation of 
hearing precludes his establishing mature relationships with- 
out much compensatory effort. Although deaf children in 
general compensate by using the kinesthetic sense to supple- 
ment the visual sense, it is apparent that such compensation 
is only partially effectual. 

The nature of hearing and non-hearing, the psychology 
of deafness, is gradually being clarified. It is obvious that 
the teacher and the educator should be more aware of the 
deaf child’s difficulty in maintaining normal, healthy atti- 
tudes and feelings. Furthermore, it is clear that no school 
for the deaf can overlook the fact that the deaf child needs 
much more psychological and psychiatric assistance. No 
school for the deaf can be considered to be meeting the 
demands of the new understanding of the deaf child without 
providing these services. These services should not be 
simply diagnostic but they should include remedial and 
corrective work. Programs of psychotherapy, perceptual 
training and social adjustment should be included in all 
training which is presuming to meet the demands of the 
new understanding of the deaf child. Over-simplifying or 
denying these problems will not help the deaf child nor will 
it foster the new understanding of him. 

Emphasis on the pervasive effects of deafness should not 
detract from the achievements of the deaf. It is a tribute 
to deaf people that despite these effects they continue to be 
effective contributors to society. Recognition of the or- 
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ganismic manner in which deafness is influential can be 
expected to help deaf people achieve even greater independ- 
ence. Certainly they must be complimented for the way 
in which they care for themselves 

One of the primary concerns of the new understanding of 
the deaf child should be the total happiness of that child. 
Happiness comes from freedom from anxiety, guilt, and 
insecurity. It is apparent that the deaf child must be 
assured over and over again that the real world is all right. 
He must be assured and reassured. He must be told and 
retold. He must be made to feel that he and the real world 
are all right, and that he has a place in it. In order for him 
to feel this his parents and his teachers must feel it. 

There is no area of endeavor which is more rewarding 
than that of working with deaf children. Much progress 
has been made. Through the new understanding critical 
steps of progress during the next few years are assured. 
Study and understanding of the deaf child will continue to 
be revealing and meaningful to the understanding of all 
children and to the understanding of human behavior in 
general. These are some of the rewards of working toward 
a new understanding of the deaf child. 
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I, PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


Harriet MontTaGuE 
John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, California 


N the course of fourteen years of work at, the Volta 
Bureau and more than eight years at the John Tracy 
Clinic, I have corresponded with anywhere from ten to 
twenty thousand families of deaf children. I could not 
possibly say how many there have been altogether, but I 
do know that 5,039 of them have enrolled in the Tracy 
Correspondence Course for Parents, and 1 have exchanged 
letters, often many letters, with all of these 5,039 families. 
In discussing the problems they face with their deaf chil- 
dren, I have noticed that certain misconceptions are often 
repeated. 

We have been asked to discuss these misconceptions, and 
in doing so | find myself seeming to take a negative attitude 
on three matters on which I actually hold positive convic- 
tions. Nevertheless, I believe in looking at both sides of 
any subject, and in trying to benefit deaf children, it is 
necessary to look at both sides, to face facts before at- 
tempting to remedy or offset the facts. 

It is often difficult for parents to face the fact of deafness 
itself, and they waste time and money and emotion trying to 
find a cure. When they finally accept the deafness, they 
still balk at the idea of special schools for the deaf, par- 
ticularly residential schools for the deaf, and if they are 
enterprising enough, they set about trying to persuade the 
school board in their home town to start a local school for 
the deaf. 


* Each member of the panel had been asked to present three problems or 
points in the education of the deaf which he or she believed to be misunder- 
stood more frequently by the general public than any other in the field of 
deafness. Each participant was asked to present these problems from his 
field of activity in the education of the deaf. Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, Supt., 
New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, New York, and President of the 
Convention, presided at the meeting of the panel. Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, 
Editor, American Annals of the Deaf, and Section Chairman on Publications 
in the Convention, had charge of arranging for the speakers on the panel. 
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This is understandable. They want their children to be 
like other children, to live at home and to attend public 
school. It is really because of this desire on the part of 
parents that practically all the day schools for the deaf in 
the United States have come into being. 

The subject of day schools versus residential schools was 
thoroughly dealt with by Dr. Harris Taylor in a long series 
of articles that ran through the Volia Review for almost a 
year in 1937 and 1938. The articles are intensely interest- 
ing to read, and are very fair. While Dr. Taylor stated 
that he himself functioned best in a residential school, 
he gave advocates of day schools their due, and even ad- 
mitted that the small, one room, ungraded day class could 
function well if the teacher were sufficiently equipped. I 
have myself seen the ungraded day school function nobly, 
but only with a super teacher in charge of it, and I would 
not commend efforts to secure such a class unless the super 
teacher had already been provided from on high. 

We need not go into this here, since there are other facts 
we have to consider before starting to discuss day schools. 
There are 159,000,000 people in the United States. Accord- 
ing to the figures given in last January’s American Annals 
of the Deaf, there were 21,545 children in the United States 
who were deaf enough to require special education. Com- 
paring these totals, it is easy to realize that there are not 
enough deaf children in small communities to warrant 
starting special classes, even if there were enough trained 
teachers to go around. There are not enough trained 
teachers to go around even among existing schools, and 
when parents attempt to bring pressure on local boards of 
education to open classes for the deaf, they should realize 
that it is most unlikely they will be able to secure teachers 
with adequate training and experience. 

Ideally, the best situation for deaf children is to live in 
good homes with sympathetic and interested parents who 
will cooperate with the teachers to give the children what 
they need. The children go from these ideal homes to ideal 
public schools, where they receive special teaching part of 
the day and mingle with normally hearing children the rest 
of the day. Unfortunately, this ideal situation rarely ob- 
tains; and we must help the parents to realize this and help 
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them face facts and figures and statistics of population, to 
say nothing of the teacher training situation. They must 
get rid of their misconceptions about schools before they 
can do their best for their children. 

The parents, most of them, anyhow, finally accept the 
idea that the child will have to attend a special school; and 
they begin asking what they can do for the child at home 
during his preschool years. The idea of preschool training 
at home is being accepted more and more widely by schools 
as well as parents, and many of the schools advise the 
parents to enroll for the Tracy Correspondence Course. 

From the very beginning, we repeatedly advise the par- 
rents to “talk, talk talk” to their children. Lipreading is 
important, we tell them; right now it is the most important 
thing for your child. If you do nothing else, you can help 
your baby to build up a lipreading vocabulary. 

Then we come up against another misconception. We 
find that parents almost universally confuse lipreading and 
speech. ‘He understands a lot we say to him,” a mother 
will write, “but he just won’t try to say anything. I 
repeat and repeat, and he knows what some of the words 
mean, but he won’t repeat them after me. He just won’t.” 

We have to explain to this frustrated mother that it is 
possible to build up a serviceable vocabulary of words 
understood through lipreading, and thus put the child 
into communication with those around him, although he 
himself cannot yet speak. If the parents will accept this 
idea, they may realize all of a sudden, that even though the 
child does not speak, the barrier deafness has built around 
him has been breached. A mother wrote me just the other 
day, 

“T would not have believed, six months ago, that I 
could tell my little boy the things I can tell him now and 
actually make him understand. I was thinking only of 
his own speech and wondering when he would talk. He 
still says only half a dozen words, and those imperfectly, 
but I can say to him, ‘I am going down town now, and 
you must be a good boy while Iam away. Go with grand- 
ma. You are going to grandma’s house to stay, After a 
while I will come and bring youhome. Stay with grandma 
and have a good time.’ He gets the idea, and there are no 
tears. He accepts grandma’s hand, waves bye-bye with 
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his other hand and I go away without a scene. It gives me 
a wonderful feeling of confidence to be able to explain 
things to him, but I never would have reached this point 
if I had not finally got it through my head that lipreading 
is not speech, but is understanding the speech of others. 
For a young deaf child, it is more important than speech 
itself. It took me a long time to learn this.”’ 

Even after this fact is learned, we have to deal with 
another misconception. With the goal of normal speech 
always before them, many parents believe that, although 
the child speaks with difficulty while he is young, his speech 
will improve as he grows older, and he will gradually ac- 
quire a full vocabulary and eventually talk as well as a 
person who hears. It is difficult and often heart rending to 
destroy this illusion and make the parents understand that 
the speech of a deaf person is never quite like that of a 
hearing person, that any degree of hearing loss affects the 
voice quality and the enunciation, and that if the child 
acquires speech that is intelligible not only to his family but 
even to strangers, he is doing wonderfully well, even though 
his voice is not always pleasant and his speech has many 
defects. 

When parents accept this idea early and work in their 
own way to help the child improve his speech, to encourage 
him to use it, and, above all, to encourage him to learn 
the meaning of words, spoken, written and read, they can 
do far more for him than if they continue expecting his 
speech and voice to improve automatically as he grows 
older. 

These misconceptions all do harm. Parents start with 
ideals that cannot be reached, and in their disappointment 
they may go to the opposite extreme and adopt a defeatist 
attitude. If they will face the limitations deafness entails, 
they can do much to help the child approach normality, 
not thinking always of limitations but thinking how limita- 
tions may be dealt with intelligently. It is a matter of 
compromise in order to gain definite, attainable ends. As 
a confirmed believer in speech for the deaf, in lipreading 
for the deaf, and in the high possibilities the deaf may 
attain in the hearing world, I still say we must accept facts 
and deal with them before we undertake to approach the 
ideal. 
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II. THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Mrs. Laura Crossy, B.S.E., Instructor 


Wisconsin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin 


Dr. Doctor’s first letter regarding this panel reached me 
on April Fool’s Day, the biggest joke pulled on me for many 
a year. After putting off refusing until it was too late, 
and then hurriedly trying to gather my thoughts during 
the last hectic weeks of school, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that a busy school teacher has little to add to the fine 
articles being written on public relations. 

My first reaction to the slogan, ‘‘A New Understanding 
of the Deaf Child,” was that there is nothing new under 
the sun. Then it occurred to me with what speed this 
atomic age is increasing our vocabularies, thus building 
up more difficulties for the deaf child. With close to three 
million words in the English language, very few of which 
have only one meaning, we wonder what our student of 
tomorrow will do. Will this increase of words widen the 
gulf between the hearing child and the deaf child? 

My young grandson, who is three today, because of 
radio and television, uses such words as space binoculars, 
rocket guns, delicious, nutritious, and you know the rest. 
At his little record player he has learned many of the 
nursery rhymes and children’s singing games. One of his 
favorites is, “Did you ever see a Lassie?” By the time he 
enters school, he will know what a lassie is, but to our teen- 
ager, shut off as he is from these avenues of learning, 
‘lassie’ is a dog. 

Not only are single words confusing but our most common 
idioms often escape the deaf child. Recently a bright 
young fellow who enters Gallaudet this fall was puzzled 
with the expression, “to wait on tables.” We use ‘‘to 
serve in the dining room.”” What will he think this winter 
if a friend tells him that he should wait on the bus at the 
corner? How can he win? Though it is unnecessary to 
give further examples before this group, points like these 
never occur to people unfamiliar with the deaf. It is up 
to us to make the hearing world aware of these difficulties. 

It is encouraging to know that our students are not the 
only poor readers; that research is being carried on to 
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provide all poor readers with more readable books, and that 
there is a trend toward less technical and less involved 
material in text books. Still, there is a great gap between 
the number of books our young people would like to read 
and the number of books that they can really enjoy. 

What are the elusive qualities that make so many books 
too difficult for our pupils? Thorndike says that ‘‘vo- 
cabulary is the chief force opposing comprehension.” But 
for the deaf child it is not vocabulary per se. There is 
dialect which presupposes a hearing knowledge of speech; 
highly idiomatic English, especially the idioms of past 
generations, and conversation with frequent omissions 
which leave the poor reader stranded. Furthermore, our 
pupils are word readers and take everything literally. 

Besides these difficulties, I think there is one which is 
unique to the congenitally deaf boy or girl. Each story we 
read has what we may call a core vocabulary. Naturally, 
the stories our young people enjoy most are stories whose 
core vocabulary has to do with their own surroundings 
and events with which they are most familiar—stories 
which are limited for the most part to their learned vo- 
cabulary. It is books with this type of vocabulary for 
which we as teachers must be constantly on the lookout. 
Within this area of familiar events the child is able, by 
context, to increase his word knowledge. After a great deal 
of this type of reading, he will have broadened his founda- 
tion vocabulary enough so that he can bridge over to stories 
of aviation, boarding school, history and others containing 
words foreign to him. 

Our pupils were very fond of Scott Foresman’s The 
Siz Robbens when it first came out. It has a core vocabu- 
lary which deals with their everyday experiences. Those 
who were beginning to want to read book-length stories 
bought the book so that they could read and reread it. 
They got a thrill out of knowing the author, Mrs. Ober- 
meyer, who came to visit our school from her home forty 
miles away. A little later, to show her affection for our 
children, Mrs. Obermeyer sent a copy of King of the Wind 
by Marguerite Henry for our library. Speaking of the 
book to me our principal said, “It is a lovely book but it 
will never find the place in the hearts of our children that 
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The Six Robbens did.” She was right. King of the 
Wind, a fascinating tale in a beautiful edition with illustra- 
tions that tantalized our boys, and with a hero who was a 
mute boy, held interest for only two of our first rate readers. 
Why? 

Not only were our students faced with a core vocabulary 
of horse terms, such as to foal, paddock, jockey and brood- 
mare, but the setting was in Morocco with its mosques, 
minarets, jujubes, turbans, and fast days. Looking up 
almost every other word spoils a story for anyone. 

The poverty of the deaf child’s language environment is 
seldom understood by the general public or his family. 
Even teachers, who have spent years in the work, daily 
find new manifestations of the problem. It has taken me 
a long time to become aware of even a small share of the 
difficulties. Fortunately I had the privilege of working 
under a principal who constantly warned us ‘‘to make 
haste slowly”’ and to be careful ‘‘not to shoot over their 
heads.”” She impressed on me the fact that I should never 
require a written composition unless I had first attempted 
to write it myself in language with which I knew my stu- 
dents were familiar. Had I asked a class to explain ‘“How 
to play golf’ or “How to play tennis” she would have been 
horrified. We found explaining ‘‘How to pop corn” or 
“How to fry an egg” posed plenty of difficulties. In 
assigning work which is too difficult, do teachers fail to 
understand the language problem? 

Do teachers misunderstand when they red pencil mis- 
takes, substitute the correct form, and hasten on without 
explaining the reason? Or are they driven to this by the 
number of mistakes confronting them? My principal met 
this difficulty by asking us to catalog the types of errors in 
each set of papers, make note of the frequency of occurrence 
and then drill on the language principles most frequently 
violated. Sometimes the entire department concentrated 
on one error such as: ‘‘My father let me to go to the movies” 
in the hope of eliminating it. 

Do teachers misunderstand when they are carried away 
by a slogan of normality? Have you ever heard a teacher 
say, ‘Show me north on the piano. Show me south on the 
piano.” Have you ever seen a teacher spend six weeks 
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developing a unit on the telephone, an instrument that 
will always be foreign to the deaf child’s life? Have you 
ever seen a class of young people, who have very much to 
learn about their immediate environs, spending much 
valuable time on the details of the workings and organiza- 
tion of the United Nations? 

Shouldn’t we teachers constantly keep alert to detect 
misunderstandings, both student-wise and teacher-wise? 
It is so easy to slip into a groove and take a bit of memory 
work or a lucky guess for comprehension. The motto, 
“Take nothing for granted,” might well be posted on each 
teacher’s desk. The curiosity of her students would remind 
her of it occasionally. 

Much of the faulty language of the deaf child is often 
attributed to his use of the language of signs. How then 
can one explain the similarity between the language errors 
of the foreign born and of the deaf? Or why do we find 
students, who, because of very poor speech and lipreading 
ability, use signs but have very good English? Or why do 
we find the same ‘“deaf-mutisms” among students who 
know no signs whatsoever? Since a great many errors 
cannot be attributed to the use of the language of signs and 
since signs can be very useful toward a mental awakening 
as well as for self-expression, isn’t it very important that 
the older students and the adult deaf make every effort to 
use the most correct signs possible—signs which promote 
good English while stimulating thought? Mr. Greenmum 
asks if the correct use of the language of signs should be 
taught in our schools, and if so, at what age level such 
teaching should begin. He also asks, ‘‘How much of our 
problem in the field of education for the deaf is due to the 
early frustrations imposed upon the deaf child by our un- 
willingness and/or inability to communicate with him by 
means of a medium by which free and facile understanding 
may be mutually achieved?” These questions may well 
be considered. 

This summer I am reading, Der durch Gesicht- und Ton- 
sprache der Menschheit wieder gegebene Taubstumme, a book 
on the education of the deaf written one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago in Germany by a Dr. Graser. The 
author states: “One frequently hears the complaints of 
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people who have children in a school for the deaf that 
upon their return it has become more difficult to commun- 
icate with them.” He is referring to the replacing of 
natural signs by conventional signs. His book describes 
a new method of teaching speech by use of symbols, in a 
manner similar to those developed later in our country. 
Dr. Graser felt that with his method of teaching speech 
and speechreading both natural and conventional signs 
would be eliminated. Unfortunately we still hear the same 
complaints as Dr. Graser heard. The teacher of an Oral 
Deaf Class in a public school hears the complaint through- 
out the year. The parents, following the instructions of 
the teacher, forbid the use of the hands in talking, and have 
great difficulty in understanding their children. How can 
we answer the parent who says, “I know my daughter should 
learn to talk and read lips. But when I see deaf people 
enjoying themselves talking to each other in signs, I wonder 
if I’m not depriving my girl of a lot by not sending her to 
a residential school where she could pick up signs. She’s 
been in school eight years and can not talk to hearing 
children yet. When she plays with them, they motion to 
her or write on the palms of their hands.” 

How many of your students go on coaster rollers or to 
the rink roller, buy suit swims, use barrow wheels or mower 
lawns, or fall on the walkside? Our superintendent, Mr. 
Milligan, when posting dormitory lists or train lists is doing 
his bit by having the names arranged alphabetically but 
not in reverse order. Thus the students are not so fre- 
quently faced with visual images of their friends’ names in 
reverse. What else can we do? 

It is not surprising that the nature of the handicap is 
often misunderstood, since, as Supt. McClure has said, 
“We can immobilize a limb and imagine the difficulties of 
one who is orthopedically handicapped;..... we can close 
our eyes and understand some of the problems of the blind. 
However, it is virtually impossible for us to close our ears 
and understand, first hand, the problems which confront 
the deaf child.”” Perhaps the closest we can come to be- 
coming aware of the deaf child’s situation is to turn off the 
sound track on a movie or the audio wave ona T.V. It 
might be a good ideal, occasionally to do this, not only for 
our own benefit but to help others understand the problem. 
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Though we realize that the general public does not under- 
stand the nature of the handicap, we are dumbfounded by 
foolish questions that we are asked by well meaning visitors, 
classes from nearby colleges and members of women’s clubs, 
who ask such questions as, ‘‘Do you use Braille?” 

One of the pet stories of one of our teachers concerns a 
visitor who said, ‘I have seen the books that are used in 
teaching the blind. I would like to see the books that you 
use in teaching the deaf.”” A supposedly intelligent woman 
who had never come in contact with deaf people, recently 
asked me if we are able to teach our pupils to read and 
write. When we have displays of our vocational and art 
work, many people are amazed that deaf children can do 
“such nice work with their hands.” People who have seen 
the inability of some children to follow written directions 
or write good answers are prone to believe the deaf to be 
mentally retarded. 

Let us remember that it is bad public relations to lay too 
much emphasis on the differences between the deaf and the 
hearing child and their respective schools. It is better to 
emphasize their similarities. There are incidents in all of 
our schools which may be told to the credit of the school, 
such as: 

1. In three years a hard of hearing teen-ager progressed 
from a second grade to an eighth grade reading level. 
This would be a good record for a child in a hearing 
school. 

2. A hard of hearing fellow, who came to our school 
from country school, was able to enter the junior class in 
public high school two years later, after having had a 
fenestration operation. During a period of readjustment 
he had kept up with his class. 

3. Very often parents tell us that our students surpass 
their hearing sisters and brothers of comparable age in 
spelling and written language. 

When mention is made of the reading retardation of the 
deaf, we may say that there are many pupils in Junior and 
Senior Public High Schools whose reading abilities range 
from first to sixth grade level and that after the war, some 
G. I.’s entered the universities with third grade reading 
abilities. 
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However, deafness is still deafness and parents must 
realize this. I doubt the wisdom of deaf children taking 
piano lessons. To me that has always been as sensible as 
to have a blind child take lessons in oil painting. For 
recreation it is of little value to the growing child, for educa- 
tion, none. 

In the April issue of The Deaf in India we read of the 
attendance problem because parents take their children to 
astrologers and fall in for all kinds of quackery. Medicine 
to cure deafness is even sold on the market. Sometimes 
we are faced with recommendations of doubtful value and 
I think it is the duty of teachers to discourage parents from 
taking children out of school for treatment that we know to 
be unsound. 

Though teachers sometimes become discouraged, the 
fruit of their labor has a way of showing itself in the most 
unexpected ways. Last year my ninth graders read about 
the adventures of some Boy Scouts with Martin and Osa 
Johnson in Africa. The poorest member of the class was 
a very earnest student, but I often wondered if we were 
wasting his time. ‘This winter the best reader in the class 
came to me radiant one Monday with this story: 

She had met this young fellow in Milwaukee, where he is 
now employed in a printing establishment. Early in their 
conversation, John (whom I had graded as a failure in June) 
spoke of his sorrow to hear of the sudden death of Osa 
Johnson. “Osa Johnson!” said the girl. ‘Who is she?” 
After quite a little explaining on his part, the girl (whom I 
had rated A) remembered. 

What pleased me most was the pleasure the girl and her 
classmates derived from the incident. They had often 
patiently shared teaching time with the boy and knew of 
the difficulty he had in reading, so were thrilled to know 
that he had gained something of permanent interest which 
the girl had forgotten. 

Little experiences like this make our work with a most 
appreciative, cooperative and earnest group of young people 
pleasurable and our desire to iron out little misunderstand- 
ings in their behalf sincere. 
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Ill. THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


Roy Moore M.A., M.S., SuPERINTENDENT 
Texas State School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 


The public residential school for the deaf has long prided 
itself on its ability to meet the needs and demands that are 
necessary for the proper educational development of deaf 
children. It has always been conceded, however, that the 
best place for any child is in the home. Authorities now 
recognize that people who are deaf and have had no ex- 
perience with sound are qualitatively different from people 
who can hear. 

Residential schools for the deaf have long recognized the 
necessity for the total educational, child care, and social 
programs to be geared to the needs of deaf children. Our 
worthy predecessors, in establishing the programs which we 
have inherited in our schools for the deaf, took full advan- 
tage of all of the social knowledge known and used it as far 
as their finances would permit. 

The time has come for the staff organization in these 
residential schools for the deaf to re-evaluate certain phases 
of our programs. Due to the brevity that is necessary for 
this paper, it will not be possible to go into too many facts, 
and it will not be possible to go into many of the nooks and 
crannies of our programs that would be well worth discuss- 
ing. I, therefore, am going to limit myself to one aspect 
of the program which has a great influence on the forming 
of normal personalities of the deaf people we train, namely, 
the dormitory or cottage program. 

This might be better termed the “Child Care Program” 
of the residential school for the deaf. I, personally, have 
been concerned for some time over the dormitory situations 
that exist in some of the residential schools for the deaf. 
I certainly cannot boast many accomplishments in this 
broad and highly important field myself, inasmuch as I feel 
that the school with which I am presently associated has 
as far to go in this regard as any school in the United States. 

I do not believe we should limit our thinking, however, 
only to the experience we have had in schools for the deaf. 
Many other disciplines and groups whose primary function 
is not education, per se, have had rich experience in the 
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housing and caring of children. Often among the primary 
reasons for the existence of these other disciplines are found 
problems that continually confront the staff at a school for 
the deaf. 

People staffing these special institutions are trained to 
deal with these special problems through approved prac- 
tices. Their problems are also often the problems of schools 
for the deaf. These are fields with their own specialties, 
and I feel we should take advantage of their knowledge, 
skills, and know how. 

It is needless to tell you that we are serving a special child 
who, in addition to his deafness, usually has a multitude of 
behavior problems—these problems sometimes being in- 
duced or intensified by what we consider the primary handi- 
cap of deafness. 

This handicap which primarily causes the institutionaliza- 
tion of the child may be even less acute than the emotional 
strain related to his handicap. If a residential school for 
the deaf is to meet its primary responsibilities, it must have 
first, a qualified staff, and second, an ample staff both in the 
school and the child care areas. I am not even sure that 
you can say which one is first and which is second. This 
is true of all child caring centers, not only schools for the 
deaf. 

We who consider ourselves instructors of the deaf have 
long emphasized the educational part of our programs, and 
I am afraid sometimes we tend to ignore too much the all 
inclusive social and personality maturation programs of 
the deaf child. We have tended too long to be schools but 
not child care centers. We have tended to look at the child 
from an educational viewpoint and to take on the child care 
aspects as a necessary evil attached to the school. This is 
as it should be but I- wonder if we are really adequately 
meeting this phase of the problem. I am sure that there 
are some schools that are doing much better than others. 

I do not intend to step on any toes here today unnecessar- 
ily, and I will be most happy to give credit to those schools 
where credi is due. . 

Most residential school staffs feel that the educational 
problems are best met by the residential school. I do not 
feel, however, that we are always meeting in the best 
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possible way the problems presented by children living to- 
gether. This lack, in many instances, may not be the 
fault of a single member of the staff of a school, but the 
program is limited, hampered, controlled, handled, or chan- 
neled by boards or legislatures having the control of the 
funds which, in most cases, we must recognize are limited. 

A dozen children are no easier cared for in a dormitory or 
cottage situation than a dozen children who are in the home. 
Yet, we give the dormitory or cottage parent from 20 to 40 
children. Due to the variety and quantity of the problems 
presented in the dormitory, the complexity of the dormitory 
situation is far greater than that of the classroom. The 
classroom presents a more controlled type of situation. 
Yet, we employ less skilled persons in the dormitory than 
in the classroom, as well as giving them a larger load in 
numbers of children. I do not feel that any exact ratio can 
be set down to fit all situations, due to the architectural 
planning and capacity limitations which would vary from 
building to building and school to school. It has been 
observed by specialists in child caring institutions that 
where the dormitory or cottage population increases that 
the workers begin to show signs of undue strain and are 
less able to treat the children impartially. 

When ordinary patterns of living are considered, even 
twelve children are an unreasonably large group for one 
person to care for. Most of our schools for the deaf do not 
even meet the standards set up by our state departments 
for child caring institutions where the normal child is con- 
sidered. In most instances, standards have not been estab- 
lished for children where handicaps such as deafness is the 
reason for the institutionalization. Surely, with deaf child- 
ren who by the very nature of their handicap are limited by 
not only general knowledge and information, but also in 
the many mores and folkways of our society, an even 
greater ratio of cottage personnel to each pupil should be 
demanded. 

A group of children in a correctional institution was 
asked to name ten things they would like most to have in 
their institution. They named, as one of the ten things, 
“an opportunity to talk alone with an adult for five minutes 
each day.” If a child with normal faculties craves this 
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kind of counselling and companionship, certainly the deaf 
child who is barricaded even to a greater degree from society 
needs counselling of this type to be available even more. 

The cottage or dormitory personnel should have leader- 
ship as well as the school personnel. Qualifications should 
be established pertaining to the person who is to lead this 
cottage personnel, who will be impartial, fair to all, and will 
help in the professional growth of the entire group. Quali- 
fications of these workers are all important, and children 
with special problems need superior services and should 
not be cared for by incompetent misfits. The workers in 
the dormitories or cottages should be able to find work 
elsewhere; the workers should be able to meet all of life’s 
problems; the workers should not impose a morbid influence 
on the children, and there should be nothing about the 
workers that will hinder them in the performance of their 
duties. Houseparents should be as competent in their 
study of child behavior as the nurse is in her study of 
anatomy. 

To accomplish the above, of course, the workers will need 
better salaries, more attractive living conditions, and more 
specific educational preparation. Attempts may even be 
made toward a certification plan for people doing this 
specialized type of work. Specifications have been estab- 
lished in some schools and states. 

The provision of the above type of program for efforts in 
that direction are made even more critical when we consider 
that our residential schools are receiving not only deaf 
children, and not only children with emotional problems, 
but children with other physical handicaps which further 
complicate the picture, such as the brain injured, convul- 
sive disorders, physical deformities, defective vision, and 
other miscellaneous health problems. 

From the psychological viewpoint, there are deviations 
such as severe emotional disturbances, behavior disorders, 
behavior problems, and social immaturity in many of the 
children that are brought to our schools. Surely, with 
these broad, complicated problems, the school must con- 
sider not only professionally trained school staffs, but also 
professionally trained dormitory or cottage personnel. 
Schools for the deaf will do well to look to other fields, other 
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philosophies, other disciplines for help in this matter. 
Much can be gained or borrowed from others who have 
specialized in areas such as the problems and living con- 
ditions of children living together. 

I stated before that I have not meant to step on anyone’s 
toes, and we will have to live for some time, it appears, with 
what we have until we can do something to improve some 
of the present conditions. However, when the opportunity 
does present itself, we should be ready and not follow the 
same old pattern without giving thought to possible new and 
better programs. Unless we, as the staffs of these schools 
for the deaf, do propose better standards and better child 
caring programs, I am sure that those providing the money 
are probably not going to suggest any such things. I am 
sure that if we allow some of our deficiencies of today to 
continue that the day will come when we will be severely 
criticized. It is our responsibility to lead society into 
seeing these problems in their true perspectives. 

Our colleague here on the platform today, Dr. Helmer R. 
Myklebust of the Speech and Hearing Clinic of North- 
western University, has been making studies in the realm of 
perception comparing deaf children with hearing children, 
working with both through vision. He has stated that 
through these studies he has come to realize that a tremen- 
dous challenge exists on how to make all the experiences of 
deaf children more normal. 

Speaking further, I am quoting now from an excerpt of a 
talk given by Dr. Myklebust,—he stated, “‘It is necessary 
to help these people to interpret happenings about them and 
to keep a realistic hold on happenings in the world.” I am 
sure that Dr. Mykiebust would have included that they 
not only must keep a realistic hold on happenings in the 
world, but they must first learn and then keep the realistic 
hold on happenings in the world. Much of this can be 
done only through the out-of-school, dormitory or cottage 
situation. 

This is necessary and vital in forming healthy, normal 
personalities for deaf people as established by the society 
who is able to hear. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that eternal vigilance is 
necessary if our schools are to have the support of the 
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citizenry, rather than just a tolerance by the citizenry. At 
the same time, it is true that the programs of our schools 
for the deaf can be no better than the society which supports 
the schools’ wishes. Good leadership by our instructors and 
staffs, bolstered by the support of the citizens, will have its 
effects on not only the academic program, but the larger, 
more inclusive development of healthy, normal personal- 
ities into the citizens we wish to produce. 


IV. HIGHER EDUCATION 


LeonarpD M. Exstap, M.A., LL.D., Presipent 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


No. 1. Can a graduate from a high school for hearing stu- 
dents make a reasonable adjustment at Gallaudet 
College? 

We feel that graduates from high schools for the hearing 
make a very fine adjustment at Gallaudet College. Of 
course by far the greater number of students at Gallaudet 
College come from state residential schools for the deaf. 
This is reasonable, because there are 13,997 students en- 
rolled in state residential schools and only 7,549 deaf stu- 
dents in other types of schools and classes. Students in 
residential schools are urged to come to Gallaudet College. 
In most instances the others are not. 

Since 1946, 444 students have enrolled at Gallaudet 
College. Of these, 56 have been from high schools for the 
hearing. The interest in Gallaudet College from high 
schools for the hearing is increasing. Why is this? In 
the first place, high school students in the past have not 
known that there is a Gallaudet College. If interested in 
college at all, they have been encouraged to enroll in colleges 
for hearing students. That is to be commended. How- 
ever, comparatively few have finished college under this 
plan. Some learn about Gallaudet College while they are 
attending a college for hearing students, and ask to transfer 
here. There have been 12 such transfers in the last five 
years. The number is increasing. 

There is an idea prevalent that high school graduates who 
come to Gallaudet College are hard of hearing. This may 
be because many high school students are hard of hearing, 
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but high school students accepted for admission to Gallau- 

det College be the same type of deaf students as are en- 

rolled from the residential schools for the deaf. 

How do they react to life at Gallaudet College? We 
think they adjust well. The language of signs is not a 
stumbling block, because we use the simultaneous means of 
communication in the classroom. You will have to see this 
in operation to appreciate its effectiveness. It is not easy 
for them in the beginning, but they adjust rapidly and 
fully to a busy college life. 

Do they lose their speech? They do not. They can get 
regular speech training and will be required to take it be- 
ginning this fall. 

Can they gain positions of leadership? They can and do. 
The attitude of others toward them is excellent. One of 
these graduates won the scholarship award this spring. 
They do as well as the others, but no better. 

I wish we could open up our files for you and let you read 
the stories parents write us about reactions to higher ed- 
ucation with hearing students. A deaf student in a hearing 
high school or in college for hearing students has a most 
difficult adjustment to make. The following is from a 
mother whose daughter broke down under the strain of 
such an arrangement. ‘‘I know, now, almost too late, that 
we were trying too hard to mold her to a ‘hearing world,’ 
and it was just too much for her... This experience has 
certainly taught ME a lot of things, too, and certainly the 
knowledge that HER happiness is among other deaf peopie, 
and that we must help to make that possible for her.” 

No. 2. The reason Gallaudet College maintains a Prepara- 
tory Department is because Secondary Education 
is so lacking in the United States. A college can 
rise no higher than its source. 

The Preparatory Class seems to be an excellent idea. 
It bridges the gap between the work done in the high classes 
of the various schools for the deaf and that done in the 
Freshman Class of the college. Students who come to us 
from high schools for the hearing with diplomas must take 
a test before they can be accepted as Freshmen. If they 
stand well they may go directly into the Freshman Class. 
Otherwise they must take the work of the Preparatory 
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Class. This is good for them because it enables them to 
adjust to a radically different mode of living and learning. 
It is essential because invariably out of ten high school 
graduates only three or four rate high enough to do college 
work. 

Very few state residential schools and others have fully 
accredited high school courses. The January, 1953, issue 
of the American Annals of the Deaf lists 290 schools and 
classes for the deaf in the United States. There are only 
12 accredited senior high schools in that group. The 
students need this Preparatory Year to bridge the educa- 
tional gap. Even so, many do not succeed each year. It 
is certainly true that many of these schools cannot afford 
the time nor the money to offer fully accredited high school 
courses. This Preparatory Class is one solution of the 
problem. 

Each school has a difficult decision to make when con- 
sideration is given to higher education. How much time 
and funds should be given to a few capable academically 
inclined students who aspire to a college education? Until 
ways and means are found to accelerate the learning process 
for deaf children, they will continue to be 3 or 4 years behind - 
their hearing friends. This age difference is important. 
The temptation to get out on the job is strong. Big money 
is attractive. Higher education is less attractive then than 
it would be at an earlier age of 17 or 18. Also, ways and 
means of increasing a mastery of language would enable 
more students to complete high school courses. There is 
need for research in this area of education. States such as 
New York, Illinois or California might consider a high 
school for the deaf. Until such a time, Gallaudet College 
must continue its Preparatory course. “Perhaps we may 
even include an 11th grade to pick up those who do not 
qualify for the Preparatory Class and yet have potentiali- 
ties as college students. 

Should we encourage a college education for the deaf? 
It is a good question. Many say ‘‘No.” We should not 
use undue influence on the deaf student, but that student 
who has the mind to go on and the will to do so needs the 
opportunity. In this competitive world an education is one 
of the assurances we can give our deaf youth that there is a 
place in the world picture for them. 
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In my Gallaudet College Report, I explained the efforts 
we were putting forth to increase our student “intake.” 
Most of these are Preparatory students. Through the 
plans now under way, these students will not be housed with 
the college students. They will be in separate residential 
units. This will enable us to control their study habits 
more easily and to encourage them to make better use of 
their time than has been possible up to the present time. 

It is interesting to note that 85 students were admitted 
last fall, 1952. During the year 26 dropped out or were 
dropped at the close of the school year. Twelve of the 85 
who entered were high school graduates. Three of these 
dropped out. One of the three is definitely college material. 
He may return. Of the other 23, three dropped out for 
health reasons. Of the balance of 20, twelve could have 
done satisfactory work if they had tried harder. We intend 
to give more time to these students so they will not fade out 
because of lack of concentration. 


No. 3. Graduates formerly went into teaching if they were 
graduates of the college. Now they must be majors 
in Education as well as graduates. 

The January 1953, issue of the American Annals of the 
Deaf lists 235 deaf academic teachers and 179 deaf voca- 
tional teachers. Practically all of these deaf teachers are 
graduates of Gallaudet College. There are also 64 hard- 
of hearing academic teachers and 32 hard of hearing voca- 
tional teachers. 

In years gone by a student who excelled in mathematics 
could go out into a state school for the deaf as a teacher of 
mathematics. He might even teach other subjects. His 
being a college graduate seemed to qualify him for a teach- 
er’s position. If he were a good teacher he was re-employed 
each year because of his ability. 

That day is past, and it is well that it is so. Today the 
deaf student who wishes to teach must major in Education. 
He chooses this major at the end of his Sophomore Year in 
college. He gets intensive work in theory and practice 
teaching. We will not recommend others who do not have 
this background. State Departments of Education demand 
that the deaf teacher have equal training. 
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Deafness does not necessarily qualify a person as a teacher 
of the deaf. Other qualifications being equal, deafness can 
be an asset, because there should be a better understanding 
of the difficulties connected with learning for deaf children 
if one is deaf himself. There can be a better understanding 
between child and teacher. There will always be a need 
for deaf teachers of the deaf. The very fact that there 
are 414 deaf teachers of the deaf should indicate there is a 
place for them in the educational picture. The fact that 
40% of each graduating class at Gallaudet College goes into 
teaching should indicate that there is a demand. 

The only reason the college continues the courses in 
Education is because there is the demand for deaf teachers 
of the deaf. Those schools that use deaf teachers should 
know that there is a strong effort being made to discourage 
this practice. It is well to be awake to the necessity for 
giving encouragement to your deaf teachers to go and get 
advanced work so that they will always measure up to their 
possibilities as teachers on paper as well as in the classroom. 
The college will always welcome your suggestions as to ways 
and means of improving our courses in Education. You 
our products. Where do they excel? Where do they fall 
down? 


V. THE ADULT DEAF 


James N. Orman, M.A., SUPERVISOR, 
MANvuAL DEPARTMENT 
Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois 


Previous speakers on this panel have already made it 
obvious that many problems exist in public relations in the 
field of the education of the deaf. 

In speaking here for the adult deaf, 1 am conscious of a 
certain ambiguity. The adult deaf are, of course, products 
of our schools for the deaf, but they are also members of the 
general public. As products of our schools they may be 
influenced by certain predilections and prejudices. As part 
of the general public they are set apart by reason of much 
greater familiarity with the nature of deafness than is 
possessed by the average person. At least their interest is 
much greater. 
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Because of this, and for other reasons, the adult deaf 
constitute one important group of people interested in 
“educating the public,’ together with our professional or- 
ganizations and research departments. Wisely led they 
can do much to spread greater understanding about the 
nature of deafness. 

In speaking here for the adult deaf, I do so with a certain 
measure of freedom. The adult deaf, through their organ- 
izations, have for a long time attempted to spread greater 
understanding about the problems of deafness. As a rule 
most of their statements have been somewhat vague and 
very general. As an example we may recall the recent re- 
lease of the National Association of the Deaf under the 
heading “‘The Unique Handicap of the Deaf Child.” Such 
official statements are not without value. But the point 
is that the public is already aware that deafness is a unique 
handicap and any attempt to re-emphasize this uniqueness 
is bound to have little effect. 

Speaking freely from the point of view of the adult deaf, 
three main points of misunderstanding will be emphasized. 
Each of these three points covers a great deal of ground and 
presents a subject for extended discussion. They are also 
interrelated and reflect a kind of philosophy of the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

The first point of misunderstanding on the part of the 
general public, in connection with the field of the education 
of the deaf, is that popularly known as “‘individual differ- 
ences”’ which somehow cease to exist when we approach the 
problem of the deaf child. 

The concept of individual differences has become a well- 
established one in general education during the past few 
decades. Through Parent-Teacher Associations and pub- 
lic groups interested in education, an understanding of this 
factor has become more and more widespread. 

However, when we come to the deaf child, both parents 
and public have great difficulty in keeping this concept in 
mind. To vary a well-known saying, the general public 
cannot see the trees for the forest, the forest here being the 
overwhelming fact of deafness. 

The second point of misunderstanding most frequently 
met by the adult deaf is the widespread impression that 
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At Rochester School, use of extension boxes with Chromovox 
provides a dual purpose instrument: a dynamic speech and 
hearing medium plus a group hearing aid. 


Chromovox is exceptionally easy to install and operate. 
Comes complete with microphone, 3 headsets and 3 basic 


tapes. 40 tapes in all are available, plus blank tapes for 


teacher's original material. 


The visual aspect of Chromovox is 
particularly important at the Rochester 
School. Several of the students in the 
class where it is being used have nearly 
total loss of hearing. Here the visual 
stimulus of the word-picture combina- 
tion on the tapes plus the teacher form- 
ing the word speeds up the teaching 
process. The color correction signals 
eliminate laborious and often misun- 
derstood explanation. 
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over-all educational progress can be measured solely by the 
single criterion of progress in speech and speechreading. 
On this point the adult deaf are most emphatic. The adult 
deaf know the value of speech and speech reading but their 
attitude is a pragmatic one. They do not consider it the 
sole criterion and know that often a choice has to be made. 
They understand very clearly that speech and speechread- 
ing are means, not ends. And this knowledge they would 
like to share with the general public. 

The third point of misunderstanding relates to the prob- 
lem of segregation. The impression is widespread that 
segregation operates only in residential schools for the deaf. 
Some believe that if we would only place the deaf in regular 
public schools with special aids, or in special classes in 
regular public schools, segregation ceases to exist. The 
adult deaf do not accept this premise. They know that 
deaf children in regular public schools or in special classes 
in regular public schools will in fact be segregated—if not 
by the school authorities, then by the students in the 
schools. Young people in their own way are realists. At 
any rate this is not merely a prejudice. It is supported by 
several careful investigations. 

These three points of misunderstanding: that individual 
differences do not cease to exist because the child is deaf; 
that speech and speechreading cannot be the sole criterion 
in the education of the deaf; and that segregation cannot be 
summarily solved—these are the ones the adult deaf would 
like to see emphasized. 

To be sure through their organizations the aduit deaf 
have rarely presented the matter in these terms. ‘This is 
not important. What matters is that the same kind of 
thinking is present among them as exists in this convention. 
We need to move toward a new understanding of the deaf 
child. And*this new understanding needs to be shared as 
much as possible with the general public. 

It is time we all begin to work together for this newer and 
better understanding. 
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VI. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Boyce R. M.A., ConsuLTant, 
Dear AND Harp or HEARING 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C. 

The interest of the vocational rehabilitation service in a 
new understanding of the deaf child has a firm basis. To 
be sure, the State rehabilitation agencies serve only persons 
having an occupational handicap who are of working age. 
However, it is axiomatic that both the success and amount 
of rehabilitation services are conditioned considerably by 
client educational experiences. Some deaf clients have 
matured in an educational pattern where objectives are 
clear, realistic, and faithfully pursued. Individually de- 
signed rehabilitation services for them reap rich returns in 
very satisfying job adjustment. Others whose educational 
experiences have been less favorable may be much less 
responsive to rehabilitation services. Accordingly, reha- 
bilitation workers have an abiding interest in encouraging 
the development of a rich, broad, dynamic, pragmatic 
understanding of the deaf child. 

Surely better understanding of the deaf adult breeds 
keener insight of the deaf child. Three areas common to 
the deaf adult conveniently illustrate the wisdom of examin- 
ing the product to appreciate better the processes. These 
are his training, his employment, and community services 
available to him. 

Available time will permit only a limited exploration of 
each area. The legitimate purposes of shop training in our 
schools, the range in employability of the deaf person, and 
effective integration with the community rehabilitation 
service will be the extent of our remarks. 

Shop Training 

When we consider the generally high grade vocational 
training that residential schools for the deaf offer, we must 
indeed feel a glow of satisfaction. There are very sub- 
stantial bases for this feeling aside from the usual good 
equipment, abundant materials, and devoted instructors. 
By no means the least of these is the time factor. In con- 
trast to regular schools, our deaf students are in the shops 
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each day. Moreover, each period is usually long enough 
to permit students to make appreciable progress on their 
projects. 

Another important factor in our satisfaction with school 
shop offerings is the fairly good spread of experience in 
skills and processes that are common to our industry. 
After considering the broad applicability of basic skills 
in a great variety of employment, the values of the diversi- 
fied shop curriculum are more apparent. This factor also 
brings us face to face with what some persons regard as the 
principal deviation from sound principle in our thinking 
about shop training. 

It is, specifically, a lingering concern that our school 
shop training should be terminal. In other words, the 
justification of the machine shop should rest upon the num- 
ber of deaf machinists who have had all or part of their 
training there. The only defenses for thinking of this kind 
are that it is traditional and that some deaf persons are 
machinists. Actually, the only justification that should be 
necessary for any shop in a school for the deaf is that it is a 
superior means of assisting the students to become inde- 
pendent, well-adjusted adults. We do not justify the 
machine shop with a count of graduate machinists now 
employed in that trade. Such a practice, aside from its 
violation of educational logic, would surely be more costly 
than any school could tolerate since it relies upon shifts in 
the labor market over which we have no control. Instead, 
we justify the machine shop on the basis of its excellent 
series of challenges to the students whereby satisfactory 
work habits, skills, and knowledge can be developed. The 
facts that metals are the common material used and that 
they are also common to almost everything around us are 
further justifications for the machine shop. And so it goes 
with all shops. 

There is, of course, no foundation in fact for the school 
to be concerned about terminal training for a trade. In 
the first place, our schools are, by and large, elementary in 
atmosphere. Second, the students are immature. Third, 
only a very limited shop offering can be made as compared 
to the tremendous range of jobs in which deaf people suc- 
ceed. Fourth, terminal training is not indicated for the 
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large majority who will work in mass production industries 
which generally demand from the beginning only those 
skills that are broad, basic, and transferrable to many jobs. 

These oft recited facts clearly mean that terminal trade 
training can not properly be a function of the regular school 
for the deaf. None of us like the idea of channeling a teen- 
ager into a trade when he is still underdeveloped physically, 
mentally, socially, and emotionally, and even more so when 
his range of choice is sharply limited. For one thing, it 
reminds us too much of what we have read in novels and 
history books about various forms of apprenticeship. 
Moreover, as Americans we are wed to the belief that each 
should freely make his own decisions about personal things 
after he has had an opportunity to evaluate all possibilities. 
Terminal trade training as a part of our regular school 
curricula actually brings to pass just these things we do not 
like. 

A brief study of the shop training history of deaf persons 
and their current employment illustrates these points strik- 
ingly. Only a small portion have jobs that are directly 
related to their school experience. Appreciation of this 
fact and proper evaluation of it will produce marked prog- 
ress toward a new understanding of the deaf child. We 
then know that the proper objectives of our shop instruc- 
tion are the qualities that are essential to success in any 
occupation. In brief, shop teaching should be aimed at 
developing wholesome work habits, the good attitudes 
that facilitate entry into and tenure in a job, and the quali- 
ties that govern advancement, viz.: adaptability, manual 
dexterity, measurement, and knowledge of employment 
conditions. 


Range in Employability 


It is only in recent years that serious thinking about the 
range in employability of deaf people has come into print. 
Dr. Ben Schowe of Akron, Ohio, has been the principal 
creator of this wholesome departure from the narrow con- 
cepts of less than a quarter of a century ago. Each of us 
should be well grounded in his trenchant presentations of 
the simple truths about the employment of deaf people. 
They will be found in the Proceedings of the Convention, 
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in the Proceedings of the Social Service Conference, in the 
Annals, and in reprints available at the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

For our immediate purpose, it is pertinent to observe 
that, when we understand that deaf people are capable of 
and actually do work in the vast majority of our trades and 
industrial jobs, then we shall have a much more realistic 
and encouraging view of the potential of deaf children. 
There is no need to amplify the positive psychological 
implications of this thinking. 

All of us have very likely been guilty of the negativism 
expressed commonly as a statement that the deaf can not do 
a certain kind of work. It just isn’t safe to generalize in 
this manner, for those of us who actively study the employ- 
ment of the deaf can tell you that you will more often than 
not find yourselves wrong. The deeper significance is that 
it arises from the wrong direction. It springs from the 
possible limitations of the deaf individual rather than his 
capabilities. It focuses on what he possibly can noé do 
rather than what he may be able to do. It is contrary to 
the stimulating experiences of the past decade which has 
witnessed so much emancipation of disabled people from 
limiting concepts of their employability. 

It is important that teachers of the deaf appreciate the 
great range in employability of deaf people. This is an- 
other avenue toward a new understanding of the deaf child. 
It helps maintain perspective. Jumbled language, garbled 
speech, poor lipreading, academic failure are less likely to 
crystalize a completely negative picture of the child and his 
future in our thinking. We are more apt to view him as 
a whole person with fairly common shortcomings whose 
predecessors have proved that his employment market is 
not necessarily severely limited. 


An Integrated Vocational Guidance Service 


From time to time one hears remarks about the intensity 
with whith the deaf are taught. The customary explana- 
tion may terminate with the thought that only a very few 
will have further formal educational opportunity. There 
is so much to do and so little time. The pressures on the 
conscientious educator to bring each student as close to his 
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We know that teacher intensity can not be diminished. 
However, it is logical to assume that, when there is assur- 
ance of a post-school service that continues and supplements 
the school service, the latter may direct a portion of its 
energies to other important areas. This is the promise of 
the vocational rehabilitation service. 

The ideal pattern, which has been described on other 
occasions, calls for a sharing of responsibilities in vocational 
guidance. Simply stated, the school lays the foundation 
for choice of an occupation and routinely provides the pre- 
vocational training that is so necessary for subsequent 
placement or vocational training. The vocational reha- 
bilitation agency assists the individual in making his choice 
of occupation, in completing additional preparation that 
may be necessary, in entering upon it, and in progressing in 
it. In actual practice, the school and the rehabilitation 
service work very closely together throughout so that the 
rich knowledge that the school has about deaf people is 
readily available. 

Confidence in a stable continuing vocational guidance 
service that bridges school and post-school life is another 
channel toward a better understanding of the deaf child. 
There is much value to the teacher in the fresh point of 
view which the rehabilitation counselor brings. Greater 
values lie in the curbing of the teacher’s sense of terminal 
responsibility so that she can focus her thinking and en- 
ergies upon the unfolding needs of the deaf child as he is. 


Conclusion 


We are necessarily limited to three ways in which your 
State vocational rehabilitation service is interested in a 
new understanding of the deaf child. Even with the three 
we have discussed, training, employment and a continuing 
guidance service, our remarks actually touch but briefly 
upon them. Your State rehabilitation agency has as many 
interests in a richer understanding of the deaf child as there 
are problems arising out of the disability. _ Communica- 
tion, emotional development, social maturity are broad 
areas covering many pertinent problems about which the 
rehabilitation service is anxious to share your thinking. 
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VII. RESEARCH 


Ricuarp G. Ep.D., SUPERINTENDENT 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, California 


1. There is a misunderstanding to the effect that good 
research must be costly. There are certain kinds of re- 
search programs that require large grants of money, but 
much effective research can be carried on by people who 
are interested in research and who have a certain basic 
training in this field. Such research is very important and 
the various schools should be cooperative so that similar 
problems are studied in the various schools. This is the 
only way that we can obtain results on enough numbers to 
have valid conclusions. 

2. There have been many claims and counter-claims 
made in regard to the value of preschool and parent educa- 
tion. It is time for some of these claims to be evaluated 
by good research methods. It is quite possible that many 
of these claims are valid and are claims of such a type that 
they never can be evaluated. I think that the benefit to 
parents of preschool age children from programs such as 
those carried on by the Tracy Clinic and the various schools 
which conduct the parent education programs fall into 
this category; but there are other results that can be evalu- 
ated. There have been preschool and parent education 
programs which have been carried on now for at least ten 
years. Various schools now have children in their Middle 
and Upper Schools who were started in these programs. A 
study should be made of these children, on a longitudinal 
basis, to try to discover whether there are any significant 
differences between these children and other deaf children 
who did not have any preschool program. 

3. There is a great deal of misunderstanding with regard 
to the use and purposes of hearing aids with deaf children. 
There is misunderstanding on the part of hearing aid deal- 
ers, some teachers, and some parents. The evaluation of 
the real benefits that can be expected from the use of hear- 
ing aids with children who are classified as deaf, rather 
than classified as hard of hearing, should be made clear and 
should be made available to the various groups, such as 
educators and parents. 


The Thirty-sixth Biennial Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, June 28-July 3, 1953 


HerscHEL R. Warp, M.A. 
Supervising Principal, Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 


HE Thirty-sixth Meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 

can Instructors of the Deaf met at the Washington 
State School for the Deaf in Vancouver, Washington, from 
June 28 to July 3. The program was planned about the 
theme, ““Toward a New Understanding of the Deaf Child,” 
and all meetings, both general and sectional, gave convinc- 
ing evidence of the serious thought and conscientious efforts 
of those who prepared the many features. The program 
was prepared under the leadership of Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, 
President and Dr. Truman L. Ingle, Vice-President, and 
with the help of the various section leaders. 

The keynote address of the Convention was delivered by 
Dr. Helmer R. Myklebust, Professor of Audiology, North- 
western University. Guest speakers appearing at the main 
sessions were: Dr. Van R. Hinkle, Supervisor of the Wash- 
ington State Division of Children and Youth; Dr. Raymond 
Hawk, Director, Campus Schools and Student Teaching, 
Western Washington College of Education; Dr. Waring T. 
Fitch, Director of Washington State Conservation of Hear- 
ing Program; Dr. Ross Hamilton, Director, Education for 
Handicapped Children, Washington State Department of 
Public Instruction; Dr. Walter Snyder, Superintendent of 
City Schools, Salem, Oregon; Dr. C. R. Strother, Professor 
of Psychology and Clinical Psychology and Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Much favorable comment was heard on various interest- 
ing and stimulating phases of the program, including many 
excellent papers, panel discussions, and fine demonstrations. 
The day and residential schools of the Northwest in par- 
ticular deserve high credit for their fine cooperation in 
contributing to the success of the meetings. Virgil W. 
Epperson of the host school is to be complimented for the 
work he and his staff did to promote the success of the entire 
Convention 

Highlighting the entertainment features of the Conven- 
tion were an excellent variety show presented at the Van- 
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couver High School Auditorium on Monday evening, and 
an all-day bus tour on Wednesday which included the 
beautiful Columbia River Gorge, Bonneville Dam, Hood 
River Valley with its apple orchards, and Mt. Hood Na- 
tional Forest, culminating with a visit to Timberline Lodge. 

The officers, directors, and section leaders, elected for 


1953-1955, are as follows: 


OFFICERS 

Truman L. Ingle, President, Mis- 
souri School for the Deaf, Ful- 
ton, Missouri. 

James H. Galloway, First Vice 
President, Rochester School for 
the Deaf, Rochester, New York. 

Harriet F. McLaughlin, Second 
Vice President, Public School 
47, New York, N. Y. 

Stanley D. Roth, Secretary, Kan- 
sas School for the Deaf, Olathe, 
Kansas, 

Thomas Dillon, Treasurer, New 
Mexico School for the Deaf, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

DrIrEcTORS 

Charles E. MacDonald, British 
Columbia School for the Deaf 
and Blind, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 

Virgil W. Epperson, Washington 
State School for the Deaf, Van- 
couver, Washington. 

Daniel T. Cloud, New York School 
for the Deaf, White Plains, New 
York. 

Section LEADERS 

Art: 

William H. Grow, Florida State 
School for the Deaf, St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. 

Auricular Training—Rhythm: 
Lloyd A. Harrison, Missouri 
School for the Deaf, Fulton, 
Missouri 

Secondary Education: 

Myron A. Leenhouts, California 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 
California. 

Day Schools: 

Dwight W. Reeder, Bruce Street 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 

Principals and Supervising Teach- 

ers: 

Juliet McDermott, South Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina. 


Visual Education: 


Ben E. Hoffmeyer, North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf, Mor- 
ganton, North Carolina. 


Vocational Training: 


Rudolf Wartenberg, California 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 
California. 


Publications: 


Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. 


Deaf Teachers: 


David Mudgett, Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, I- 
linois 


Health and Physical Education: 


James Spink, Illinois School for 
the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
Preschool: 


Eleanor R. Vorce, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York, 
New York. 


Research: 
Helmer R. Myklebust, North- 
western University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
Speech: 
Josephine Carr, Iowa School for 
the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Reading: 
Margaret H. Gruver, Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
Language: 
Lois Helen Nyhus, California 
‘School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 
California. 
Social Studies: 


Paul C. Bird, West Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Romney, 
West Virginia. 


The Twenty-fifth Regular Meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf 


Ricuarp G. Ep.D., Superintendent 
California School for the Deaf, Riverside, California 


HE regular annual meeting of the Conference of Execu- 

tives of American Schools for the Deaf was held at the 
Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, during the meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, from June 28 to July 3, 1953. 
The executive heads of thirty-seven schools were present 
in addition to eleven associate members and two honorary 
members. Regular routine business was taken care of dur- 
ing the meeting. 

The two new members elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf are: J. G. Demeza, Supt., Ontario School for the 
Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, Canada, and Robert 8. Brown, 
Supt., Mississippi State School for the Deaf, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 
TWENTY-FIFTH REGULAR MEETING 
WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
JUNE 30, JuLy 2, 1953 
OFFICERS 
President, Howard M. Quigley, Supt., Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 
Vice President, Edmund B. Boatner, Supt., American School for the 
Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary, Richard G. Brill, Supt., California School for the Deaf, 
Riverside, California. 
Treasurer, Mdward W. Tillinghast, Supt., Arizona School for the Deaf, 
Tucson, Arisona. 
Chairman, Committee on Certification, Ignatius Bjorlee, Supt., Mary- 
land School for the Deaf, Frederick, Maryland. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ELECTED IN 1953 


J. bs ae, Supt., Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, 
anada. 
Robert 8S. Brown, Supt., Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT 


Arizona School, Tucson, Edward W. Tillinghast. 

Arkansas School, Little Rock, Roy G. Parks. 

British Columbia School, Vancouver, Charles E. MacDonald. 
California School, Berkeley, Elwood A. Stevenson. 
California School, Riverside, Richard G. Brill. 

Colorado School, Colorado Springs, Alfred L. Brown. 
Connecticut-American School, Hartford, Edmund B. Boatner. 
District of Columbia, Gallaudet College, Leonard M. Elstad. 
Florida School, St. Augustine, John M. Wallace. 

Idaho School, Gooding, Burton W. Driggs. 

Illinois School, Jacksonville, Thomas K. Kline. 

Iowa School, Council Bluffs, Lloyd E. Berg. 

Kansas School, Olathe, Stanley D. Roth. 

Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, John 8S. Patton. 

Maryland School for Negroes, Overlea, Francis M. Andrews. 
Minnesota School, Faribault, Howard M. Quigley. 
Mississippi School, Jackson, Robert 8. Brown. 

Missouri School, Fulton, Truman L. Ingle. 

Montana School, Great Falls, Glenn I. Harris. 

Nebraska School, Omaha, Jesse W. Jackson. 

New Mexico School, Santa Fe, Marshall 8. Hester. 

New York, New York School, White Plains, Daniel T. Cloud. 
New York—Lexington School, Clarence T. O’Connor. 

New York—Rochester School, James H. Galloway. 

North Carolina School, Morganton, Carl E. Rankin 

North Dakota School, Devils Lake, Carl F. Smith. 
Oklahoma School, Sulphur, L. B. Hall. 

Ontario School, Belleville, J. G. Demeza. 

Oregon School, Salem, M. B. Clatterbuck. 

Rhode Island School, Providence, John Yale Crouter. 
Saskatchewan School, Saskatoon, Archie F. Leard. 

South Carolina School, Spartanburg, W. Laurens Walker. 
South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, A. 8S. Myklebust. 
Tennessee School, Knoxville, William J. McClure. 

Texas School, Austin, Roy M. Stelle. 

Utah School, Ogden, Boyd E. Nelson. 

Washington School, Vancouver, Virgil W. Epperson. 


AssocijATE MEMBERS PRESENT 
Arizona School, Tucson, Ralph Hoag. 
California School, Berkeley, Myron A. Leenhouts. 
Florida School, St. Augustine, Lloyd A. Ambrosen. 
Illinois School, Jacksonville, W. Lloyd Graunke. 
Kansas School, Olathe, Lloyd R. Parks. 
Louisiana School, Baton Rouge, Kenneth F. Huff. 
New Mexico School, Santa Fe, Thomas Dillon. 
North Carolina School, Morganton, Ben E. Hoffmeyer. 
South Dakota School, Sioux Falls, Richard W. Flint. 
Texas School, Austin, O. L. McIntyre. 
Washington School, Vancouver, Edward W. Reay. 


Honorary MEMBERS PRESENT 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., Helmer R. Myklebust. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Dept. of Health, Education, and 


Welfare, Washington 2, D. C., Boyce R. Williams. 


SONOTONE TRANSISTOR AID CHOSEN 
“FINEST IN ITS FIELD” 


1953 1953 


THE FIRST ANNUAL AUDIO ENGINEERING AWARD 
FOR 
Technical Excellence in the 
Design and Manufacture of Hearing Aids 
1S AWARDED TO 
Sonotone Corporation 


FOR THE 
Sonotone Model 1010 Hearing Aid 


IN TERMS OF ITS DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND EFFICIENCY IN USE THIS 
INSTRUMENT HAS BEEN SELECTED BY THE DIVISION JUDGES 
AS THE FINEST IN 17S FIELD 


PRESENTED BY AUDIO ENGINEERING MA 


» 


An independent board of engineers has just given SONOTONE 
“The First Annual Audio Engineering Award” for its 
Transistor Hearing Aid. 

This aid, Model #1010, was chosen by these experts for its 
superiority in “design, construction and efficiency in use.” 
Here’s proof that Sonotone’s Transistor Hearing Aid is 
designed better—made better—and performs better! 


Here’s proof that you should see Sonotone before buying 
any hearing aid, at any price. 


Other SONOTONE Products: 
Sub-miniature vacuum tubes 

Cathode ray electron guns for television tubes 
Nickel cadmium storage batteries for the armed 
services 

“Titone” phonograph pick up cartridges 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
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Memorial to Founders of the American 
School for the Deaf 


On Saturday, April 18, 1953, a memorial sponsored by 
the New England Gallaudet Association of the Deaf was 
dedicated to the Founders of the American School for the 
Deaf at Gallaudet Square, Asylum and Farmington Ave- 
nues, in Hartford, Connecticut. The memorial, a nine-foot 
bronze sculpture of symbolic design, was executed by 
Frances L. Wadsworth. The memorial is near the former 
site of the American School for the Deaf. 

Inscribed in the granite base of the memorial are the 
following lines: 


COMMEMORATING THE FOUNDERS OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
AMERICA’S PIONEER INSTITUTION FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED 
AT HARTFORD, APRIL 15, 1817 
THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
MASON FITCH COGSWELL 
LAURENT CLERC 
DEDICATED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND GALLAUDET ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
TO EXPRESS THE GRATITUDE OF THE 
DEAF OF THE NATION 


On the back of the memorial the names of the sixty-one 
original corporators of the American School are imprinted 
in bronze. 

The erection of the memorial was made possible by the 
efforts of the members of the New England Gallaudet 
Association and the deaf of the United States, Harry V. 
Jarvis, president of the organization, Dr. Edmund B. Boat- 
ner, Superintendent of the American School for the Deaf, 
and a number of citizens of New England. In May, 1950, 
the drive for funds was inaugurated at a meeting at the 
American School for the Deaf when Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
President of Gallaudet College, was the speaker. The 
address at the dedication was made by the Honorable 
Thomas J. Dodd, member of Congress from Connecticut. 
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MEMORIAL TO FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Standing on the left is Denison Gallaudet, a great-great-grandson of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. The little girl in costume is Marilla Phelon, a pupil 
in The American School for the Deaf. 


AL ‘ Wi 
; 
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According to The American Era 


The Committee commissioned Frances L. Wadsworth of 
Granby to design the memorial. A student of Gutzum Bor- 
glum, she had completed many well-known sculptural projects, 
including the statue of Thomas Hooker, the founder of Hart- 
ford. Her design is strikingly symbolic in character. It 
shows a little girl, personifying through Alice Cogswell, all deaf 
children, being lifted upward by two great hands, the ten fin- 
gers of which aptly symbolize the ten men, through whose be- 
nevolent effort the School had its inception. The hands are 
unfolding to form the beginning of the manual sign for “‘Light,”’ 
the light of learning which it was aspired to open to the minds 
of all the deaf. At her feet lies a partially covered book and 
quill pen to connote the learning that was closed to the deaf, 
but in her left hand there is an open book, representing the 
opening of the door to education. 


In the Sunday morning edition of The Hartford Courant, 
April 19, 1953, the following editorial was published. 


A LITTLE GIRL AND MANY FAITHFUL MEN 

One hundred and thirty-eight years ago this month there met 
in the home of Dr. Mason Fitch Cogswell ten Hartford citizens 
drawn together for a humanitarian purpose inspired by little 
Alice Cogswell, then ten years old. It was eight years earlier, 
after an attack of meningitis, that Alice had been stricken with 
deafness. These men all knew of Dr. Cogswell’s anxiety about 
his child’s education and what the future held for her in social 
relationships. They talked about the ways and means of 
starting a school for the deaf in this country. For neither was 
there such a school anywhere in America nor even an institu- 
tion for the handicapped of any description in those days. 
Many difficulties lay ahead but zeal and cooperation overcame 
them. Two years later, April 15, 1817 the Connecticut Asylum 
for the Education and Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Persons 
opened on Prospect Street with seven pupils in attendance 
that day. It is known now as the American School for the 
Deaf. 

The founding of this, the first philanthropic institution for 
the handicapped in the United States, was commemorated 
yesterday in a ceremony, perhaps too long delayed but, hap- 
pily, reflecting the full significance of a memorable event in 
deserving fashion. A stone’s throw away from the second site 
of the school where for a full 100 years (1821-1921) education 
of the deaf grew from its humble beginning to an influence of 
national scope was unveiled a monument to the founders. 
First mentioned, as indeed it could hardly be otherwise, is the 
Reverend Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, one of the intrepid ten 
inspired by Alice Cogswell. 


Social Service Conference 


It was Gallaudet who undertook to seek assistance in 
London and Edinburgh after people here contributed $2,100 to 
make the trip possible. The outlook was bleak even after nine 
months of effort abroad. Then he met Abbe Sicard, head 
of the Paris School for the Deaf and Dumb, whose generosity 
permitted his brilliant former pupil and then assistant, Laurent 
Clerc, to accompany Gallaudet back to America. This 
fortunate turn was to be of great significance for education of 
the deaf in this country. It was Clere, appearing before Con- 
gress in 1819 who, perhaps, gave the convincing evidence to 
that body that the deaf could overcome their handicap in 
education. Clerc, helped by Henry Clay, obtained the first 
appropriation for a humane institution ever made by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

So a figure of Alice Cogswell, sculptured by Mrs. Frances 
Wadsworth of Granby, will henceforth dominate the entrance 
to Asylum Avenue that takes its name from the little school 
her affliction brought into being. Once founded, it flourished 
and mothered the many havens that beckon with a finger of 
hope to those who live in silent halls but to whom now the em- 
pire of learning is not forever a forbidden land. 


Fourth Annual Meeting of the Social 
Service Conference for the Deaf 


The Fourth meeting of the Social Service Conference took 
place in Louisville, Kentucky, on July 31 and August 1, 2. 
The group meeting in Christ Church Cathedral was largely 
local, but greatly interested. 

The theme of the meeting was that of “Meeting the 
Responsibilities of Life.’ This was carried out through the 
topics of the three discussion sessions. The first was “‘Liv- 
ing with Myself,” the second, ‘Living with Others” and 
the last gathering discussed “Living with God.” 

The Conference gave wholehearted support to the idea of 
a new book on the language of signs, with particular refer- 
ence to those signs so valuable in religious teaching. 

Officers of the group reelected for the forthcoming year 
are as follows: President, R. M. Phillips, Gallaudet College; 
Virst Vice President, Rev. 8. N. Dale, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Second Vice President, Mrs. J. M. Carter, Charlotte, N. C., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. W. A. Westermann, Washington, 
D. C., and Dr. Carl Rankin, North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, Morganton, N. C., Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 
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Official Call for the Twenty-sixth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 


To the Members of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf: 

The twenty-sixth regular meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf will be held in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, the week of April 26, 1954, for the 
purpose of conducting the necessary business, including 
reports of the officers and chairmen of standing committees, 
the election of officers and executive committee members, 
and such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 

Howard M. Quigley, President 
Richard G. Brill, Secretary 


Necrology 
HERBERT FE. Day 


Herbert E. Day died December 25, 1952, at his home in 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, at the age of 82. Dr. Day was 
formerly Professor of English at Gallaudet College, Super- 
intendent of the Missouri School for the Deaf, and an 
instructor in the Kentucky School for the Deaf. Dr. Day 
was a graduate of Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island, and of the Graduate Department of Education of 
Gallaudet College. In cooperation with Dr. Irving S. 
Fusfeld of Gallaudet College and Dr. Rudolf Pintner of 
Columbia University, he made a survey of schools for the 
deaf in the United States. The results of the survey, which 
was made under the auspices of the National Research 
Council, were published in book form. In 1950 Gallaudet 
College conferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters. 

CLARENCE J. SETTLES 


Dr. Clarence J. Settles, retired president of the Florida 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, St. Augustine, Florida, 
died January 7, 1953. Dr. Settles was a graduate of West- 
minster College, Fulton, Missouri, and of the Graduate 
Department of Education of Gallaudet College. He taught 
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in the Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, and Tennessee School 
for the Deaf. He had been Superintendent of the Arizona 
School for the Deaf and the Idaho School for the Deaf before 
going to Florida as Superintendent where he served as head 
of the school for twenty years. 


Changes in Administration 


ALABAMA 


Miss Alice Teegarden has accepted the position of Super- 
vising Teacher in the Advanced Department of the Alabama 
School for the Deaf in Talladega, Alabama. Miss Tee- 
garden formerly taught in the New York School for the 
Deaf, Gallaudet College, the West Virginia School for the 
Deaf, and the Alabama School for the Deaf. Miss Tee- 
garden is a graduate of the Graduate Department of Educa- 
tion of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


ARKANSAS 


Eugene Thomure has been appointed Principal of the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf at Little Rock, Arkansas, as of 
September 1. Mr. Thomure was graduated from Illinois 
College in Jacksonville, Illinois, and from Gallaudet College 
where he obtained his M.A. degree. For the past two years 
he has been a member of the faculty at the Texas School for 
the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Armin G. Turechek, Principal of the Central New York 
School for the Deaf since 1947, has been appointed the first 
Principal of the California School for the Deaf, Riverside, 
California. Mr. Turechek is a graduate of the teacher 
training department of the Central Institute for the Deaf, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, and of the 
Graduate Department of Education in Gallaudet College. 
Mr. Turechek has taught in the Louisville Deaf-Oral 
Classes, and in the Indiana School for the Deaf. During 
World War II he worked with deafened soldiers at the 
Borden General Hospital in Chickaska, Oklahoma. 
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CANADA 


J. G. Demeza was appointed Superintendent of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, on January 
27, 1953. Before his appointment to the Ontario School in 
1950 as Assistant Superintendent, he was superintendent of 
public schools for the Township of Teck, with headquarters 
in Kirkland Lake. 


W. J. Morrison retired from the Superintendency of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, January 27, 
1953, after 17 years as head of the institution. Before 
coming to the Ontario School for the Deaf, Mr. Morrison 
was Principal of Dutton High School and Bowmanville 
High School, and Inspector of the Brantford Public Schools. 


District oF COLUMBIA 

Dr. James I. Lore has been appointed Professor of Educa- 
tion at Gallaudet College. He will serve as Chairman of 
the Department of Education, which offers instruction at 
both the graduate and undergraduate levels. Dr. Lore 
holds the A.B. degree from Washburn Municipal University, 
Topeka, Kansas, the M.A. from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and the M.Ed. and Ed.D. from the University of 
Missouri. He taught at the University of Missouri and at 
the University of Delaware, and comes to Gallaudet College 
from the State Department of Public Instruction at Dover, 
Delaware, where he served as Supervisor of Education of 
Exceptional Children in the Division of Child Development 
and Guidance He has also been Associate Therapist at 
the Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center and Speech Cor- 
rectionist for the public schools of Columbia, Missouri. 

He is a member of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, the American Speech and Hearing Association in 
which he holds basic clinical certification in speech, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Pi Gamma Mu, Psi Chi, and other pro- 
fessional and honorary societies. During the war he served 
for three years in the United States Navy and now holds 
a reserve commission as a Lieutenant (Psychologist) in the 
Medical Service Corps. 


Joseph P. Youngs, Assistant Professor of Education in 
Gallaudet College, has been appointed Principal of The 
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Kendall School. He will continue in the College’s Depart- 
ment of Education, teaching both undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses. Mr. Youngs is a graduate of The University 
of Miami, Miami, Florida, and of the Graduate Department 
of Education in Gallaudet College. Mr. Youngs has served 
as an instructor in The Kendall School for two years, and 
as an instructor in Gallaudet College for three years. 
Since 1948 he has assisted each summer in the teacher 
training program for teachers of the deaf at Hampton In- 
stitute and West Virginia College. During World War II 
Mr. Youngs served in the Army of the United States, prin- 
cipally in Latin America. 


Miss Josephine B. Timberlake retired June 1, 1953, after 
serving for thirty-four years as Editor of The Volta Review 
and as Executive Secretary of the Volta Speech Association. 
The following tribute is reprinted from a pamphlet issued 
July 1, 1953, by the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf, 
Inc. 


JOSEPHINE BAXTER TIMBERLAKE, retiring execu- 
tive secretary of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf and 
editor of the Volta Review, leaves an outstanding record of 
achievement during more than forty years of service in the 
public interest—thirty-four of those years having been spent 
at the Volta Bureau. 

Miss Timberlake, a native of Staunton, Virginia, graduated 
from Mary Baldwin Seminary in 1906, where she specialized in 
Speech and English. It was through William A. Bowles, 
Superintendent of the Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind 
and the father of one of Miss Timberlake’s classmates, that 
she first learned of the great need of trained teachers for the 
hearing handicapped. She entered the Clarke School Normal 
Class in 1912 and later studied lipreading in Boston, Mass. 
Following this period of specialized study she taught for several 
years in the Virginia and Florida schools for the deaf. 

In 1919 Fred DeLand, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau 
and Editor of the Volta Review, realized that failing health 
made his retirement imminent. He became interested in 
Miss Timberlake’s ability through articles written for the Volta 
Review, and offered her a position as his assistant and successor. 
She came to the Volta Bureau on May 7, 1919 and was pro- 
moted to Mr. DeLand’s position upon his retirement in Decem- 
ber 1920. Later the title of Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau was changed to Executive Secretary of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf, Inc. 
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Aside from superior service in the performance of her regular 
duties, Miss Timberlake’s contributions in the interest of the 
deaf and hard of hearing have been great and varied. At the 
1953 Annual Business Meeting of the Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf, the retiring Executive Secretary was presented a 
commemorative scroll with the following inscription: 

To Josephine B. Timberlake: Organizer, director, and tireless 
worker in the field of speech and hearing. In her capacity as the 
Executive Secretary of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
and as Editor of the Volta Review she has been a forthright and 
fearless promoter of oral communication for the deaf. 

Her influence as a wise counselor, humanitarian, educator, and 
leader has truly reached into the far corners of the world. 

The Directors of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
congratulate Miss Timberlake on her achievements, thank her 
for her services, and wish her a happy retirement. 

Although Miss Timberlake’s official retirement bears the 
date June 30, 1953, the Association will continue to benefit 
from her advice and wisdom as she has generously agreed to 
serve on the Auxiliary Board of Directors. 


On July 1, 1953, Miss Alice Dunlap was appointed 
Editor of The Volta Review and Executive Secretary of the 


Volta Speech Association and of the Volta Bureau. The 
following announcement is reprinted from a pamphlet is- 
sued July 1, 1953, by the Volta Speech Association for the 
Ine. 


Members of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf are 
extending a warm welcome to Miss Alice Dunlap, who on 
May 20, 1953 became Executive Secretary of the Association 
and of the Volta Bureau. Beginning with the September issue, 
she will also edit the Volta Review. 

Miss Dunlap demonstrated unusual ability by qualifying for 
a high school diploma at the age of 16. Her attendance at col- 
lege was postponed for several years, during which she acquired 
a variety of business experience, finally holding a full-time posi- 
tion while attending the University of Oklahoma’s School of 
Library Science. After graduation she was employed for six 
years by the American Library Association, being promoted 
successively to positions involving the handling of manuscripts, 
advertising, sales, and editorial work, and culminating in the 
directorship of the Washington Office of that Association. 

Illness among the members of her family brought about Miss 
Dunlap’s resignation from her position with the American Li- 
brary Association and led ultimately to the opportunity of the 
Volta Speech Association to secure her services. 

Miss Dunlap has had some contacts with the problem of 
deafness, and is taking immediate steps to broaden them. A 
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series of visits, already planned for her by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, will provide opportunities for in- 
tensive observation and discussion, covering both schools for 
the deaf and work for the hard of hearing. 

The Directors of the Association and the staff of the Volta 
Bureau take pleasure in introducing Miss Dunlap, and bespeak 
for her the same support and cooperation that have been so 
generously accorded to her predecessors. 


GEORGIA 


Alfred L. Davis has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf as of July 1. Mr. Davis was 
graduated from the University of Georgia with an M.A. 
degree. He was a counselor to the deaf in the Department 
of Rehabilitation for ten years and for some time was Assist- 
ant Director in the Georgia Rehabilitation Division. For 
the past year Mr. Davis has been Assistant Director of 
Administration in the Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Clayton G. Hollingsworth, Superintendent of the Georgia 
School for the Deaf for the past sixteen years, retired July 1, 
1953. Superintendent Hollingsworth was a graduate of the 
Graduate Department of Education of Gallaudet College. 
He served on various committees in the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. During his 
administration an extensive building program was started at 
the Georgia School. 


INDIANA 


Alfred. J. Lamb assumed his duties as Principal of the 
Indiana School for the Deaf on September 1. During the 
past year he was Principal of the Mississippi School for the 
Deaf. He was formerly with the Missouri School for the 
Deaf. Mr. Lamb is a graduate of Illinois College and of 
Gallaudet College where he obtained his M.A. degree. 


New York 


Genevieve M. Ryan assumed duties as Superintendent 
of St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, Bronx, New York, 
March 20, 1953. She succeeded Miss Anna Cullen who 
had been Superintendent of the St. Joseph’s School for the 
past ten years. 
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Genevieve Ryan received her B.E.A. degree from Western 
Reserve University School of Art in 1929 and taught art in 
the Cleveland Public Schools until 1934. At that time she 
transferred from the field of Art to Social Service, returning 
to Western Reserve University School of Social Service to 
get her M.S.S8. degree. From 1934 until 1942 Genevieve 
Ryan had experiences in the Family and Child Welfare 
fields of Social Service, having been employed at Cleveland 
Children’s Bureau, Catholic Big Sisters, and Brooklyn 
Catholic Charities. From 1942 until 1948 Miss Ryan filled 
the following positions at Fordham University School of 
Social Service; Associate Professor of Social Case Work, 
Assistant Director of Field Work, and Director of Field 
Work. In 1948 she became Director of Case Work Services 
at the New York Foundling Hospital which included the 
development of an In Service Training Program in that 
agency. In 1952 Miss Ryan left Foundling Hospital to 
accept a six month assignment with the United States Point 
IV Program. As Social Work Technician, she visited social 
agencies giving consultation; taught social case work and 
supervision in the schools of Social Service in Brazil. Fol- 
lowing her return to this country, she accepted her present 
position at the St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf. 


Charles G. Rawlings, Principal of the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf for the past fourteen years has been 
appointed Principal of the Central New York School. He 
was graduated from Illinois College in Jacksonville, IIl. 
He was trained to teach the deaf at the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., and at Gallaudet College, 
in Washington, D. C. He has graduate degrees from the 
University of Massachusetts and from Gallaudet College. 
He has taught at the New Jersey State School for the Deaf, 
The Kendall School, and was a member of the faculty of 
teacher training at Gallaudet College. Mr. Rawling has 
had a number of articlex published in the field of speech. 


NortH Dakota 


William J. Goudan assumed his duties as Academic Prin- 
cipal of the North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, 
North Dakota, August 15. He is a graduate of Creighton 
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University and of Gallaudet College. For three years he 
was a member of the faculty of the Arkansas School for the 
Deaf. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Miss Margaret Bodycomb retired in June from the Mt. 
Airy School for the Deaf in Philadelphia, after forty-one 
years of service in the school as trainee, teacher, Supervising 
Teacher, Supervising Principal, Acting Superintendent and 
Dean of Education. Miss Bodycomb was instrumental in 
introducing an in-service training course for teachers, pupil 
guidance classes, both academic and vocational, and the 
Boy Scouts. 

Miss Bodycomb has been an active member of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf, having been a member of 
the Board of Directors, Vice-President, and a member of the 
Executive Committee. She is also a member of the Ladies’ 
Committee of the Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf. 
During World War I she was a member of the staff of the 
U.S. A. Rehabilitation Service and taught deafened soldiers 
at the U.S. Army Hospital, No 11, at Cape May, New 
Jersey. 

Miss Bodycomb is a cousin of Miss Jeannette J. Christ- 
mas, who for many years was a member of the staff of Mt. 
Airy, and is at present living in retirement in Philadelphia. 


Miss Charlotte S. Hoeseler of the Mt. Airy School retired 
at the end of the school year in June. She has been teacher 
and principal in Cresheim Hall of the Mt. Airy School since 
1908. Miss Hoeseler trained to teach the deaf at the Clarke 
School under Dr. Caroline A. Yale. 

With the close of school in June, 1953, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
C. Numbers retired from active school work, Mr. Numbers 
as Principal of the Western Pennsylvania School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Mrs. Numbers as instructor in the Inter- 
mediate Department. Prior to coming to Pittsburgh in 
1936, Mr. and Mrs. Numbers had been in the Louisiana, 
Michigan, and Texas schools. They are now living in their 
old family home in Millington, Maryland. 


Christopher G. Smith has been appointed Administrative 
Principal of the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
and Miss Marion Quick as Supervising Principal of the 
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Upper Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced departments. 
Miss Rosemary Burke has been selected to succeed Miss 
Quick as Supervising Teacher in the Nursery School and 
Lower Primary Department. 

Recently Christopher Smith served as Principal of the 
Vocational Section of the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf. He had had experience teaching in the Michigan, 
Rochester and Georgia Schools for the Deaf. Miss Quick 
trained at the Clarke School in Northampton, Mass., and 
taught there before coming to Pittsburgh in 1950 to take 
charge of the Nursery School. Miss Burke trained in the 
Western Pennsylvania School and has studied at Marjorie 
Webster in Washington, D. C., the University of Pittsburgh 
and the John Tracy Clinie in Los Angeles, California. 


West VIRGINIA 

Hugo F. Schunhoff, Director of the Graduate Department 
and Chairman of the area in Education at Gallaudet College 
and Principal of The Kendall School in Washington, D. C., 
from 1950 to 1953, was appointed Superintendent of the 
West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and the Blind in Rom- 
ney, West Virginia, on July 8, 1953. Mr. Schunhoff is a 
graduate of Illinois College in Jacksonville, Illinois, of the 
Graduate Department of Education of Gallaudet College, 
and hoids a Master of Education degree from the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. He taught in the state 
schools for the deaf in Minnesota and Illinois, and held the 
position of Principal in the Texas School for the Deaf and 
the Missouri School for the Deaf. During World War II 
Mr. Schunhoff held a commission in the United States Army 
and was connected with the rehabilitation program for the 
deaf and hard of hearing soldiers at Deshon General Hos- 
pital in Butler, Pennsylvania. Before coming to Gallaudet 
College, Mr. Schunhoff was Director of Curriculum in the 
Texas School for the Deaf at Austin, Texas, and a member 
of the University faculty in the training program for teach- 
ers of the deaf at the University of Texas in Austin. 

The former Superintendent of the West Virginia Schools 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Stanley R. Harris, has been 
appointed to the position of Assistant Registrar in the West 
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Virginia University at Morgantown, West Virginia, after 
serving as Superintendent of the West Virginia Schools for 
the Deaf and the Blind since 1941. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The Jane Brooks School for the Deaf, which has been 
located at Purcell, Oklahoma, for the past twenty-four 
years, has moved to new quarters on the campus of the 
Oklahoma College for Women at Chickasha, Oklahoma. A 
teacher training department for teachers of the deaf is being 
added to the School of Speech of the Oklahoma College for 
Women. Mrs. Margaret Brooks, Director of the Jane 
Brooks School, will join the staff of the College and supervise 
the practice teaching of the teachers in training. 


The Maxon Oral School of Portland, Oregon, has moved 
into a new building located at 2860 S. E., Holgate Blvd. 
An additional class of preschool age children will be enrolled 
this fall. Eventually it is planned to have classes extending 
from the preschool up to high school. Mrs. Hattie Harrel 
is Director of the school which was founded in 1948. 


John Tracy Clinic and The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia announce a teacher training program, starting in the 
fall of 1953. Successful completion of the course of study 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. In 
addition, a special certificate will be given by the Clinic and 
the University. The course covers two years of work 
designed to train teachers of preschool deaf children. Prop- 
erly qualified students who are interested in making applica- 
tion should write to John Tracy Clinic for further informa- 
tion. A limited number of scholarships will be available 
to deserving students who wish to enter the field of preschool 
teaching for deaf children. 


In connection with the Eighty-ninth Commencement 
Exercises on May 23, 1953, Gallaudet College conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters on Winfield 
Scott Runde of California. The citation made was as 
follows: 
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WINFIELD SCOTT RUNDE—a lifetime of devoted 
service in the interest of the deaf, as teacher, writer, coun- 
selor, a service of usefulness extending far beyond the 
confines of his own State. His untiring zeal in promoting 
the cause of the deaf, as well as the sterling example of his 
own life, has been a potent force in gaining for the deaf the 
good will of the general public. For these merits there is 
here conferred upon him the Honorary Degree of DOCTOR 
OF HUMANE LETTERS. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF OHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages of 
exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi 
dent and Day Puplis. 
Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING: Salvaging of Residual Hearing is 
specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. Lip 
Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
Lip READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFEOTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
gential aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory de- 
fects: instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction 
and physiotherapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Universitty. 
With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 year 
professional course for the B. S. in Education or M. S. in Education granted by 
Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 

For further information, address 

DR. HELEN 8S. LANE, Principal 
818 8S. Kingshighway St. Louis 10, Mo 


fambco 


HEARING AMPLIFIER 


(DESK TYPE) 


A distinct advance in better hearing—designed 
especially for children—in use in outstanding 
schools, universities and clinics. 


Lightweight, portable 
@ Battery-operated 
@ More Power Output 
@ Less Distortion 
@ True Dynamic Receiver} 
@ Flat Response 
@ Exceptional Battery 

Life 

Overall Dimensions 

x 4% 


Literature Upon Request 


Sold thru 
SELECTED HEARING AID DEALERS 
& 


Manufactured by 


A. M. Brooks Company 
1222 West Washington Bivd., 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 


Ay 
| 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a col- 
lege for students who can 
hear 


Four year college course in 
Liberal Arts and Science 
leading to the B. A. and 
B. S. degrees 


Preparatory Department 
Last year in high school 


TEACHER TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 
For graduate students who 


hear and are preparing to 
teach the deaf 


One year course leading 
to the M.S. degree 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate Department® Elementary School 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
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BY THE 
BUILDERS OF 


90% or au 
AMERICA’S 
PRECISION 
AUDIOMETERS 
BUILT TODAY— 
MAICO! 


No longer need the 
pre-school hard of hearing 
child be denied auditory 
training. TRAIN-EAR 
brings auditory training 
into the home—softens 
the transition from 
home to classroom! 


Familiar surroundings, familiar voices 

.. the bond of faith instilled 
by the understanding guidance of the 
child’s own mother—these you can give 
in the parent-child auditory training 
program made possible by TRAIN-EAR. 
Yes, TRAIN-Ear enables you to give 
auditory training to even the very young 
child—in the home! Prepares your 
pre-school youngster for the day when 
he will group-train with TRAIN-EAR 
in the classroom. Write today for 


illustrated brochure. 


THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
ROOM K-98, MAICO BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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Does everything 


A modern Compression Aid should do! 


The New Model 260-B 


PRICE 

All the equipment needed for a classroom with ten children for less than 
$1000.00. Includes Western-Electric ‘‘Salt-Shaker’’ microphone, accepted as 
standard for voice broadcasting. Also Permoflux PDR-8 Dynamic Highest- 
Fidelity Earphones. Miniature Insert Type optional. 


PERFORMANCE 


From microphone to earphones, the 260-B reproduces clean high-frequency 
sounds. Research Laboratories have shown upper frequencies to be necessary 
for maximum intelligibility. 


QUALITY 


Large Volume Unit Meter never wears out. Noiseless solid silver volume control 
contacts. Inclusion of many other features found only on highest-priced pro- 
fessional equipment, made possible by our direct factory sales policy. 


Specifications and prices are subject fo change without notice. 


stadler GRASON-STADLER CO. 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
aes CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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SEND TODAY 
FOR HELPFUL FREE 
LITERATURE 


ZENITH 


THE REHABILITATION 
Department of ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION, Hearing Aid Division, 


has a portfolio containing folders and booklets on 
hearing aids and problems of the hard-of-hearing. 


We believe many schools and other organizations 
will find these reprints ideal for distribution to 
students, nurses, rehabilitation counselors, social 
workers and the general public. 

Write today for the ZENITH portfolio which we 
shall be pleased to send you without obligation. 


> 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous Zenith Television, FM and Radio Sets 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Rehabilitation Dept., 5801 West Dickens, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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the DIFFERENCE between 


a CRAFTSMAN and a LABORER 
is in KNOWLEDGE plus TOOLS. 


To apply your knowledge in the auricular training 
of the acoustically handicapped, there is NO BETTER 
TOOL, than 


IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


@ IDEAL in name as well as performance in 
home, school, clinic 


@® FEWEST possible number of controls, with- 
out annoying hum, noise, hiss or distortion, 
results in 


® NATURAL TONE—clear, clean, crisp so nec- 
essary to eliminate fatigue to teacher or stu- 
dent. 


@ BETTER speech, superior language in less 
time 
® TIME TESTED—in use since 1948 in outstand- 


ing Schools, Universities and Clinics 


@® TO HELP YOU, do a better job, in less time 
ask for full information concerning this 
BETTER TOOL. 


Write for folder 
‘* Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing’’ 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


for individual or any size group. 


Developed and manufactured by 


Meiody Master Manufacturing Co. 
2106 Berwyn Ave., Chicago 25, Il. 


Warren, inc. 


GATED COMPRESSION 
A4udilory 


TRAINING TOOLS 


THE CHOICE OF THE PROFESSION — 


Warren Custom 
Built Desk Model 
D-1 


Output jack provided so 
that THREE individuals 
can be accommodated at 
one time. Special termi- 
nal on front panel with 
calibrated control so TV, 
RADIO or PHONO can 
be used with the unit. 
Designed for individuals 
with severe hearing 
losses. Excellent for ex- 
ecutive board meetings 
and shut-in’s to help them 
enjoy radio and tele- 
vision, also pre-school 
children. You will find 
the D-1 flexible. 


un 
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“As they Hear . .. So shall they Speak” 

Hearing SOUND is important—but not most important. Each 
sound is an_ individual pattern. AUDITORY TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT must reproduce these sound patterns accurately 
so that the user may build a foundation of words that will 
produce a_ useful lan- 
guage. To attain this 
goal make GATED 
COMPRESSION your 
choice . . and that’s 
WARREN of course! 


Warren Custom Built 


Portable Model D-2 
Output jack provided 
so that THREE indi- 
viduals can be accom- 
modated at time. 
Special terminal on 
front panel with cali- 
brated control so TV or 
RADIO can used. 
Unit is housed in port- 
able carrying case con- 
taining THREE SPEED 
TURNTABLE, the 
latest type ceramic crys- 
tal cartridge with pre- 
cious metal tipped needle 
—plays all records. Rec- ¥ 
ommended for home or 
classroom use, 


Warren Custom Built Professional 
Model T-2 

For use with FOUR to TWENTY students.. 
Full mixing with THREE microphone circuits 
and built-in THREE SPEED PHONOGRAPH 
Ceramic crystal pick-up with precious metal 
tipped needle—plays all records. Input termi- 
nal on front panel with calibrated control so 
Recorder, TV, Motion Picture Sound, or noise 
generator can be used. 
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” 
Our close association with edu- 
cators of the hard of hearing has sn iS Sa T-2 
enabled us to develop 3 complete 
series of Auditory Training Units ita j 
with finest tone qualities at high { Ki > 
amplitude over 2 wide range: 
Gated Compression Amplifica- 
4 tion is an exclusive WARREN 
development in which the ele- 
il ments of speech are amplified to By 
a predetermined amplitude, <i 
maintaining configuratio’ of 
i speech at high intensity levels. 
i] 
This “palanced hearing” feature, 
heretofore unattainable, yet long 
wy desired, enables puilding of 
rhythmical 
patterns 
units in st 
arren, Inc 
’ ‘ q 
CHICAGO 2, ILL 


Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, BICYCLING, 
TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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a TRANSISTOR 

HEARING AID with 
Otarion QUALITY 

and TONAL PERFECTION 


- e Anybody can make a tran- 
sistor hearing aid—but only Otarion 
can make an Ofarion. 

The Ofarion transistor not only 
gives your customers amazing sav- 
ings in battery upkeep (saves up to 
50%) but it also gives the natural 
tone that has made Otarion famous. 


When you go Transistor, 
"GO OTARION” 


e 
arion, inc. 
4757 North Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Printed by Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. Editorial office: Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D.C. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Washington 2, D.C. Re-entry at Lancaster, Pa., pending. Acceptance for mailing 
at the special rate of postage provided for in the act of February 28, 1925, authorized 
June 25, 1932. Subscriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
may be sent to the Editor, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 

THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear is published bi-monthly during the school 
year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, September, and November. 
The subscription is $4.00 a year, payable in advance; January number, two dollars a 
copy: single numbers otherwise, 75 cents each. The subscription for foreign countries 
is $4.20 a year. i 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school :authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In April, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington, 
D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in 
existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. ‘The subscription price is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, except for the January number 
which sells for $2.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from Sep- 
tember, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, 
are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1935-1945, 
were isstied as regular numbers of the ANNALS. All back issues prior to 1930 sell for 
$1.00 each. All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to 
Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Editorial Staff 1847-1953 
EDITORS 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
FouNnbDED 1868 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Ignatius Bjorlee, Chairman.............. Maryland State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md, 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
S. Richard Silverman, Chairman.............. Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo, 
Bdward Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Charles E. MacDonald.............. British Columbia School for the Deaf, Vancouver, B. C, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Boyd E. Nelson, Chairman..................4- Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah 
Virgil W. Epperson................ Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
ENDOWMENTS 
John A. Klein, Chairman.......... Evangelical Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis............ Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia 
Charles New Jersey School for the Deaf, W. Trenton, N. J. 
LEGISLATION 
Stanley D. Roth, Chairman................ Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe, Kansas 
Viegil Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 
Von. ‘Vale Crowter Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
STATISTICS 
Roy Moore Stelle, Chairman...............0205. Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Edward W. Tillinghast.................- Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
RESOLUTIONS 
Harriet E. McLaughlin, Chairman.............. Junior High School 47, New York, N. Y. 
Margin: B:. Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
TONS Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
PROGRAM 
Marvin B. Clatterbuck, Chairman............ Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. D. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
FounpeEp 1850 


SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1953-1955 

Art—William H. Grow.............. Florida State School for the Deaf, St. Augustine, Fla. 
Auricular Training Rhythm—Lloyd H. Harrison. ...Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo. 
Secondary Education—Myron H. Leenhouts. .California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 
Day Schools—Dwight W. Reeder.................00005 Bruce Street School, Newark, N. J. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Juliet McDermott 

South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Visual Education—Ben E. Hoffmeyer..North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 
Vocational Training—Rudolf Wartenberg..California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 


Publications—Powrie V. Doctor.................0005. Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Deaf Teachers—David Mudgett.............. Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Health and Physical Education—James Spink. .Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 
Preschool—Eleanor R. Vorce............ Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Research—Helmer R. Myklebust.................. Northwestern University, Evanston, II. 
Speech—Josephine Carr.................... Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Reading—Margaret H. Gruver.......... Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Language—Lois Helen Nyhus.............. California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 


Social Studies—Paul C. Bird.............. West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 


